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ON NAMING AND PSEUDONAMING 
FROM EXPERIENCES IN PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
Kurt Goupstern, M.D. 


The purpose of this paper is to acquaint the linguist with material that will 
help elucidate the much discussed phenomenon of naming, and to demonstrate 
the paramount position of meaning in language. The material concerns pa- 
tients having speech disturbances due to brain damage, particularly those suffer- 
ing from so-called amnesic aphasia. 

The most striking symptom these patients manifest is a defect in the capacity 
to name objects, even the most familiar ones occurring in everyday life. Usually 
this symptom is understood as a dissociation between so-called brain centers for 
‘thing ideas’ and a center of ‘word images,’ or of a difficulty to evoke the latter. 
There is no doubt that the inability of the patients to name objects is not due to 
a disturbance of recognition. This becomes evident by the circumlocutions by 
which the patients react to the request to name an object, for instance, when a 
patient—unable to name a pencil, a glass or an umbrella—will say ‘that is some- 
thing to write with, to drink with, or a thing for the rain!’ Surprisingly the 
patient sometimes uses words in these circumlocutions that he cannot find for 
naming, even immediately after having used them in the circumlocution. This 
proves that the inability is not due to a loss of words. 

What then makes the patient incapable of naming the object? The answer to 
this question and a general clarification of the nature of naming came from a 
careful consideration of the total behavior of the patients. The patient, in his 
behavior and thought, is concentrated to an unusual degree on his own per- 
sonality and his relationship to the world. He is a person acting in the world 
rather than thinking and speaking about the world. His speech is accompanied 
by an excessive use of expressive gestures. Often he seems incapable of express- 
ing himself thru words, but can do so quite well with the help of gestures. 


, This general change of behavior shows up very clearly in special tests which we 


developed in order to study the attitude with which the patient faces the world. 
Some sorting tests proved to be particularly useful for this purpose? For in- 
stance, we place before the patient a pile of skeins of yarn of different colors, 
in the same way as in Holmgren’s test for color vision. We ask the patient to 
select out all the red skeins, including the various shades of red. Or we pick 
out one skein of, say, a dark red, and ask him to find skeins of the same or similar 


1 See Gelb-Goldstein and K. Goldstein in References. 
2 See Gelb-Goldstein and Goldstein-Scheerer. 
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2 KURT GOLDSTEIN 


color. A normal person with good color responses usually selects a great number 
of different shades of the same basic color, disregarding differences of intensity, 
purity, brightness, etc. According to the task, the subject’s attention may be 
directed to the basic color and he chooses all skeins which he recognizes as be- 
longing to the given type. When the test is given to a patient with amnesic 
aphasia, the results are quite different. In fact, several types of behavior are 
observed. For example, in following the instruction to take all skeins similar to 
a given one, the patient may choose only skeins of the identical or at least of a 
closely similar shade. Tho urged on, he limits himself to a small number be- 
cause there are only a few very similar ones in the heap. Another patient 
matches a given bright shade of red with a blue skein of great brightness. At 
first, one might think the patient is colorblind, but it can be demonstrated beyond 
doubt by other tests that his color sense is normal and that he is able to make 
very fine differentiations. More precise observations disclose that the choice 
in any given case is determined by a particular color attribute, for example, 
brightness. We observe further, that the choice may be decided now by one 
attribute, now by another one; by brightness, softness, coldness, warmth, etc. 
Moreover, surprising as it may seen, the patient who follows a given attribute, 
may be unable to follow this procedure if it is demanded of him, viz., if we ask 
him to choose all bright skeins. Further, we observe that often he does not carry 
thru with the same procedure. He has chosen, for instance, some bright 
colors. Suddenly he transfers the selection to another attribute, for instance, to 
coldness. On another occasion, the patient will arrange the skeins as if guided 
by a scale of brightness. He will begin with a very bright red, then add one less 
bright and so on toa dull one. But if we ask him to place the skeins in a succes- 
sion according to their brightness, he shows himself incapable of the performance, 
even after it is demonstrated to him. 

To understand the behavior of these patients, we must compare the procedure 
of normal persons in such tasks. If required to choose all red colors, we group 
various nuances, even tho we see that they are not identical. We do so because 
they belong together in respect to the chosen quality. The several shades are 
to us only examples of this quality. We treat the skeins not as things in them- 
selves, but as representatives of the given quality. For the moment we ignore 
all but the specific character requested ; we inhibit or disregard all other attributes 
which may enter attentive consciousness. We are able to do this because we 
can abstract and hold fast the direction of procedure once initiated. 

There is another approach open-to the normal person. If we start with one 
particular skein and pass it over the heap, passively surrendering ourselves to 
the impressions emerging as we do so, one of two things will take place. If skeins 
like our sample in all attributes are present, all these immediately cohere in a 
unitary sensory experience. If, however, they match our sample in some respects 
but not in all, we experience a characteristic unrest concerning the heap and a 
rivalry between groupings according to the different attributes. In either case, 
we see that the coherence or conflict results from the sense data. There is an 
essential difference between the two kinds of approach. In the first, a definite 
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ON NAMING AND PSEUDONAMING 3 


active ordering principle determines our action; in the second, this principle fails 
to work and our action is passively determined by the outer impressions. We 
may designate the two as the abstract and the concrete attitude? 

These two attitudes are merely instances of man’s twofold orientation toward 
the world. In this connection, let me stress that in the abstract attitude we are 
not directed toward an individual object but toward the category, of which it is 
an accidental example and representative. Therefore, we call this attitude also 
the categorical attitude. In the concrete attitude, we are directed more toward 
the actual thing in its particular uniqueness. To these different orientations 
correspond two types of behavior. In brief we may say that in the first approach 
we are mainly thinking about things. Our reaction is determined not by the 
demands of the given object, but by the demands of the category which it repre- 
sents for us. In the second approach we are manipulating the object more than 
thinking about it. Our thinking and acting are determined by the individual 
claims of the given object. 

The patient’s behavior is similar to the concrete approach of the normal person. 
Because he can act only in this way, we conclude that he is impaired in his ab- 
stract attitude and has become a being dominated to an abnormal degree by 
concrete promptings. 

Returning to the problem of naming, it is important to recognize that language 
is related to each type of behavior in a particular way. In the abstract approach, 
it is the word which induces us to take the abstract attitude, to organize the 
world in a conceptual way. In concrete behavior, language does not play a 
primary role and words merely accompany ouracts. The word is not much more 
than one property of the object itself, in addition to the physical properties such 
as color, size, etc. This difference finds its expression in the use of different 
words in the two attitudes. In the first the tendency is to use more generic words 
like flower, color, etc.; in the latter words which are especially adapted to the 
individuality of objects, such as rose, violet, rose-red, strawberry red. In the 
concrete approach, one does not say simply green, but grass-green, etc.; the 
words in this situation are ‘individual’ words closely fitting the definite object. 
They do not designate a group, they do not ‘represent’ things. 

We perform the task of naming usually in the abstract attitude. When we 
name an object such as a table, we do not mean the special table with all its 
accidental properties, but ‘table’ in general. The word is used as representative 
of the category ‘table,’ as a symbol for the ‘idea.’ The patient, we conclude, 
cannot use words in this sense because he cannot assume the abstract attitude. 
Since the patient faces the world with the particular attitude to which speech is 
not relevant (or which we could accompany only with very ‘individual’ words), 
the nominal words do not even occur tohim. He does notfind the words because 
he cannot understand what we mean by ‘naming,’ and he cannot understand 
it because it presupposes the abstract attitude which he cannot assume. He 
can use words in connection with objects only if he has some which fit the con- 
crete situation in the same way as we use ‘individual words.’ The patient who 


?See K. Goldstein and Goldstein-Scheerer. 
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cannot apply or accept the presented word red as fitting all different nuances of 
red, still uses words like strawberry red, sky blue, etc., immediately in relation 
to corresponding colors. He has such ‘individual’ words at his disposal. He 
may not utter the word green—because for him it belongs only to a definite 
green—but he may designate different greens with words which fit well the 
individual nuances. The more his premorbid language has developed, the more 
he utters such words. The language of the patient consists—besides speech 
automatisms with which we shall deal later and which belong to ‘concrete’ lan- 
guage—only of such individual words. The words are no more representative 
beyond their immediate application. One might say that they have lost the 
character of symbols, they have lost meaning. 

The fact that naming becomes impossible with this change in the character of 
language, reveals the nature of naming. It is not based on a simple association 
between an object and a sound, but presupposes a special attitude toward the 
object. The name is an expression of the conceptual attitude. Words used as 
names are not simply tools which may be handled like concrete objects but a 
means to detach man from an external world and to help him organize it in a 
conceptual way. Words are fitted to be used in this way because they corre- 
spond to and evoke the abstract attitude. Thus naming becomes a prototype 
of human language and of the behavior characteristic of the human being. 

The paramount importance of the abstract attitude for human language be- 
comes evident by another characteristic modification of the langugage of the 
patients. We have stressed the fact that patients with impairment of the ab- 
stract attitude show changes of behavior in general: they lack initiative, they 
have difficulty in starting anything voluntarily, they find it difficult to shift 
voluntarily from one aspect of a situation to another. Their language shows the 
same deviation from the norm. Their language, reduced in general, has changed 
from an active spontaneous productive means for expressing ideas, feelings, etc., 
to a passive, more or less compulsive stereotyped and unproductive reaction to 
definite stimuli. The qualitative difference between the speech of patients and 
normal speech becomes evident in the fact that the patients are not able to use a 
word which has normally several meanings, now with one meaning, now with 
another, and they cannot understand such a shift. They cannot grasp meta- 
phoric use of words, etc. 

However, the patients are not without speech. They are able, with the help 
of speech, to come to terms with the demands of the environment to a certain 
degree. Some patients even learm again to find the right word for an object, 
they become able to ‘name’ objects. The following example may illustrate this: 
A patient of mine behaved in the beginning like other amnesic aphasic cases. 
In time she was able to give names to some familiar objects. But further ex- 
amination showed clearly that we were not dealing with real naming. The 
words could be used only in connection with a definite appearance of the objects. 
This became particularly clear in connection with colors. She declined to ex- 
tend the same ‘name’ which she had given to a definite color to the several shades 
of the given color, on the ground that it would not be correct to call these red, 
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ON NAMING AND PSEUDONAMING 5 


blue, etc. However, in the course of time, after repeated examinations, the 
patient came to call various shades by the same name, for instance, she would use 
the word red for all shades of red. Superficially she seemed to behave like a 
normal person; one might have thought she had improved. But it was not so. 
Asked why she now called all these different shades by the same word, she 
answered, “The doctors have told me that all these colors are named red. There- 
fore I call them all red.’ Asked if this was not correct, she laughed and said 
‘Not one of these colors is red, but I am told to call them by this word.”* It 
is clear that she had not used the word as a symbol, but had learned to build 
quite a superficial connection between a diversity of things and one word, a 
rather meaningless connection which, however, helped her to carry out a task, 
if only in a quite external way. Her good memory helped her in this task. It 
is very important to bear in mind that words can be used in this way by patients, 
otherwise we may be easily deceived. 

We may illustrate by still further examples that the words used by the patient 
in an apparently normal way are nevertheless of a totally concrete character. 
Asked to mention the names of some animals, the same patient was at first 
unable to do so. Then suddenly she said: ‘A polar bear, a brown bear, a lion, 
a tiger.’ Asked why she named just these animals, she said ‘If we enter the 
zoological gardens we come first to the polar bear and then to the other animals.’ 
Apparently she had remembered the names of the animals in the order in which 
they were located in the Zoological Gardens of her home town, and she used the 
words as they belonged to the concrete situation. In this connection it was 
very characteristic that she did not say: ‘bears’-—a word which expresses the 
category of all different kinds of bears and which we would use when asked to 
name animals—but that she used the more specific ‘polar bear, brown bear.’ 

We found the same thing when the patient was asked to mention different 
femalenames. She said: ‘Grete, Paula,Clara, Martha.’ When asked why she had 
given just these names, she answered, ‘those are all G’s’ (G was her family name), 
and went on, ‘one sister died of a heart neurosis.’ This example demonstrates 
very clearly that the patient did not think of names but only of words which 
belonged to the particular situation. How very concretely such words are 
taken may be demonstrated by the following example. When a knife was 
offered to a patient of this type, together with a pencil, she called the knife a 
‘pencil sharpener,’ when the knife was offered together with an apple it was an 
‘appleparer’ to her, in company with a piece of bread it became a ‘breadknife,’ and 
together with a fork it was ‘knife and fork.’ She never uttered spontaneously 
the word knife alone and when she was asked, ‘Could we not call all these simply 
knife?’ she replied promptly, ‘No.’ The words the patient utters apparently 
do not have the character of names; they indicate external associations which 
the patient has learned. One should not call this naming, but should differenti- 
ate such use of words as pseudonaming. This distinction is important, for various 
reasons. If we do not distinguish between these two forms of applying words to 
objects, we may overlook the failure of the patient and make a wrong diagnosis 


4See Rothmann, p. 18. 
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of his defect in naming. The opposite error is also possible. Another type of 
patient is hampered in evoking words because of a memory defect. From his 
incapacity to name objects, we might assume that he has an impairment of the 
abstract attitude, which is not the case. Only by careful study can we decide 
which is the cause of the inability. But our conclusion is of significance also for 
the interpretation of speech performance in normals. It is impossible to evaluate 
any utterance on its face value without a careful analysis of the attitude that 
accompanies it. 

Individuals, normal as well as abnormal, possess a varying number of speech- 
automatisms. They are acquired like other learned activities, and once set 
going they run off as wholes without further stimulation and without the per- 
former’s cognizance of the components. We are not necessarily aware of their 
meaning while bringing them forth. Nevertheless, they are not independent of 
the attitude of meaning, but are essentially embedded in it. This becomes evi- 
dent in some observations on patients: Mentally defective children may learn 
a great number of such automatisms with the help of adults, but they may lose 
them later because they do not develop the abstract attitude. Adult patients 
with an impairment of the abstract attitude forget automatisms, for example the 
multiplication table, well fixed as it may appear, when they have lost the value 
of numbers. 

A good example to illustrate the difference between speech automatisms and 
meaningful language is the learning of vocabulary in a foreign language. So long 
as we have no real understanding of the foreign language we acquire the words 
only in their superficial connection with the words of our own language. We 
know that these words belong to a definite situation and are able to use them 
correctly without having a real understanding of their meaning. However, 
this covers only these given situations. We make many a mistake of using words 
in situations where they do not fit, because we have no real insight into their 
meaning. The situation changes when we have acquired a real conception of the 
foreign language, so that we understand the fundamental meaning of its words. 
Then the words achieve an absolutely different character. They become repre- 
sentatives of the categorical approach to the surrounding world, and only then 
can one speak of having mastered the language. 

The following, then, are the main conclusions derived from our experiences 
with patients having speech disturbances due to brain damage: 

1. The seemingly simple function of naming objects does not present a simple 
connection between a thing and a word. Naming presupposes a special attitude 
toward the object; that attitude in which the individual is detached from a given 
condition, the conceptual or abstract attitude characteristic of human beings. 

2. We have to distinguish naming from pseudo-naming, which is based on 
simple associations, speech automatisms which play a great role in normal lan- 
guage. Pathology teaches us that they are not independent from the abstract 
attitude. The use of these ‘tools’ in language is not quite true language, but 
they become part of language by their association with meaning. Their condi- 
tional background is the abstract attitude. 
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ON NAMING AND PSEUDONAMING 7 


3. Naming is only one example of human language which is characterized by 
the phenomenon of meaning; language is a means for building up the world in a 
particular way, i.e., the conceptual way. Pathology confirms the ideas of W. von 
Humboldt, who wrote: ‘Language does not represent objects themselves but the 
concepts which the mind has formed of them in that autonomous activity by 
which it creates language.’ 

The significance of this autonomous activity which we will call the abstract 
attitude can be nowhere grasped as clearly as in the changes of the behavior 
of mental patients under observation: in the change of their total personality, 
in their lack of activity, of creativeness, freedom, and social adaptation, and in the 
changes of their language that we have described. 


New York 
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EPIC PATTERNS IN OLD FRENCH: A VENTURE INTO STYLISTICS 
VIA SYNTAX 


ANNA GRANVILLE HATCHER 


The epic patterns' of which my title speaks so bravely are, specifically, patterns 
of grammar: I will deal with reflexive verbs in Old French, with the use of 
tenses, and with a type of dependent clause known as ‘result clause’ or ‘con- 
secutive clause.’ But, since, in each case, the syntactical patterns reveal a 
usage quite at variance from that of the modern language, quite peculiar to Old 
French, they will, I believe, if they are carefully observed, throw light on some- 
thing even more important than syntax: on the style of that period, the style of 
writing and therefore of thinking: on a vision of life peculiar to Old French, 
which must find its own categories of expression. 

It is also true, of each of the patterns, that they represent what could be called 
an ‘illogical’ use of grammatical forms. The result clauses about which I shall 
speak may have nothing to say about result; in such an example, for instance, 
as... et il meismes rest si ensanglentes kil n’apert sour lui se sans non (J.C2 97, 


1 This paper was originally read before the Philogical Association of the Johns Hopkins 
University, in February 1945. 

The syntactical research on which it is based has already been presented in previous 
publications—mainly in Result Clauses in Old French, Revue des études indo-européennes 
2.30-69 (1939); Reflexive Verbs: Latin, Old French, Modern French (Johns Hopkins Press, 
1942); Tense Usage in the Roland, Studies in Philology 39.597-624 (1942). What I have 
sought to do in the present article is to present a synthetic picture of certain distinct syn- 
tactical patterns wherein may be seen the relationships existing between these patterns, 
and their own connection with the art of the genre in question. 

2 Here follows the system of abbreviations used in reference to Old French texts: 


Amb. L’estoire de la guerre sainte, par Ambroise. Ed. Gaston Paris. 
Ans. Anseis von Karthago, ed. L. Moland and C. D’Héricault. 

A+A Amis et Amiles, ed. Konrad Hofmann. 

Best. Le bestiaire de Philippe de Thatin, ed. E. Walberg. 


BdeH Der festldindische Bueve de Hantone, Fassung I, ed. Albert Stimmung. 
Cleom. Li roumans de Cléomadés, by Adenésli Rois. Ed. André van Hasselt. 
Cliges Cligées, by Chrestien de Troyes. Ed. Wendelin Foerster. 

CL Le couronnement de Louis, ed. E. Langlois. 

CR La chanson de Roland, ed. J. Bédier. 

F+B Li romanz de Floire et Blancheflor, ed. F. Krier. 

G+I Gormont et Isembart, ed. Bayot (Paris 1914). 

Joinv. Histoire de Saint Louis, by Joinville. Ed. Natalis de Wailly. 

JC Li hystore de Julius Cesar, by Jehan de Tuim. Ed. F. Settegast. 
Marb. Le lapidaire de Marbode, ed. Léopold Pannier. 

Ogier Les enfances Ogier, by Adenés li Rois. Ed. August Scheler. 


Reis Li quatre livre des Reis, ed. Curtius. 

SA La vie de St. Alexis, ed. Paris and Pannier. 

Thebes Le roman de Thebes, ed. Léopold Constans. 

Eli. Eliduc in Les lais de Marie de France, ed. Hoepfiner. 

Guig. Guigemar, ibid. 

Lan. Lanval, ibid. 

BA La bataille d’Aleschans in Guillaume d’Orange, ed. Jonckbloet. 
CV Li covenans Vivien, ibid. 


La prise d’Orenge, ibid. 
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12-13), we recognize the construction of a result sentence: the correlative of 
manner or degree (si) in the main clause which anticipates the dependent clause 
(it is also possible for the correlative to combine to form a compound conjunction 
si que, tant que, par tel maniere que etc.). But within this construction it is 
obvious that there is contained no relation of cause and result: one can hardly 
say that total bloodiness is the result of bloodiness. Again, in Lors s’endormi, 
que toz fu enivrez. /Pance levée se gist toz enversez (BA 4614), we have, with soi 
gesir the addition of a direct object, a reflexive object, to an intransitive verb— 
which, by definition, cannot take an object. And finally, in the following passage 
from the Roland, we find a mixture of three tenses (preterite, present and perfect) 
with, apparently, no regard for temporal distinctions: Marsilies fut esculurez 
de Vire, / Freint le seel, getet en ad la cire, / Guardet al bref, vit la raisun escrite 
(CR 485-7). 

As for the previous research on these three constructions, in one case the 
peculiarity of Old French usage has not been observed: no one, so far as I know, 
has called attention to the amazing indifference of the result construction in Old 
French to the cause-and-result relationship. Lerch, in his historical grammar,* 
begins the discussion of this construction by stating that a result sentence an- 
nounces that phenomenon B is the result of phenomenon A; this definition he 
illustrates by means of examples which do happen to contain the relation of cause 
and result (they can be found, even in Old French); he mentions certain excep- 
tions, but declares that these are not Konsekutivsdize. In the case of the mingling 
of tenses, the tendencies peculiar to Old French have been observed, but no 
specific explanation has been offered. Vossler* speaks vaguely of ‘perspective,’ 
Foulet,’ and Sutherland® of ‘animation’ and ‘variety’ (three tenses are more 
various than one tense!)—while von Wartburg’ remarks that the confusion in 
question is simply indicative of the carelessness of Old French writers. Finally, 
the syntactical phenomenon has been observed and a clear-cut definition has 
been given—but one backed by absolutely no evidence. This is the case of 
sot gesir: the addition of a reflexive direct object to an intransitive verb has 
long been a phenomenon well-known to grammarians of Old French, and the 
explanation is a traditional one* the addition of soi is supposed to add the 
nuance of ‘psychic intensification’; the subject is acting with heightened aware- 
ness, he enters into an experience in which his whole being participates: the 
reflexive verb describes a richer, fuller action. This explanation, with its dis- 
tinction between ‘mere’ activity and activity as a psychic expression and ex- 


3 Historische franzésische Syntax (3 vols., Leipzig 1925-34) II, ch. ix ‘‘Komsekutivsatze 
und konsekutive Konjunktionen’’. 

4 Frankreichs Kultur (1929), p. 59-61. 

5 Petite syntaze de l’ancien francais (Paris 1930), p. 158-70; Romania 46.271-313 (1920). 

6 «Tenses in Old and Middle French”’ in Studies Presented to Mildred Pope (Manchester 
University Press), p. 329-37. 

7 Cf. Gamillscheg in his review, Z{FS 63.486 (1940), of von Wartburg’s work, Structure 
et évolution de la langue francaise. 

8 Cf. Lerch (ZRPh 49.344); Vossler (Frankreichs Kultur, p. 72); Brunot (Histoire de la 
langue francaise 1.237). 
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perience, is a fascinating one, but the grammarians have failed, on two counts, to 
support it with evidence. In the first place, how can the development gesir > soi 
gesir be explained historically? Why should soz, unlike any other direct object, 
be added at will to intransitive verbs? Always, the starting point for ‘un- 
orthodox’ usage must be found in orthodox usage; where is the origin of the 
pleonastic soi to be found among reflexive verbs? Of this we are told nothing. 
In the second place, disregarding the question of historical development and 
considering simply the situation as it existed in Old French, it may be asked: 
how do the texts reveal the distinction postulated? what patterns were formed? 
in which situations may we expect to find gesir, in which soi gesir? But, as I 
have said, no evidence from the texts is offered to support the traditional dis- 
tinction: the grammarians have dealt with lists of verbs, with a verb ‘named’ 
soi gesir; they have not shown us soi gesir within a living context. And, indeed, 
their definition was not gained, in the first place, by a comparison of Old French 
examples: it was a result of their knowledge of Greek rather than of Old French. 
For the definition presented above is, obviously, only a sentimentalized version 
of the old distinction between the middle and the active voice in Greek—which 
has been applied, in a quite aprioristic manner, to Old French. 

In discussing my own research on the three problems described above, I shall 
begin with a consideration of the mingling of tenses in the narrative, as illus- 
trated by the example from the Roland cited above. In all the treatments of this 
problem it seems to have been taken for granted that the preterite, the historical 
tense, was the normal tense of narration—the present (and, to some extent, the 
perfect) representing an occasional embellishment. As for the emphasis 
achieved by the occasional introduction of the present, the answer has been, 
reasonably enough, that such a device, by which it is pretended that an act is 
happening at the moment, makes for greater vividness and animation. But no 
one, so far as I know, has sought to determine when we will be apt to find this 
introduction of the present into an account of past events: in what situations, 
or, perhaps, with what type of activity. And this was the problem which I 
sought first toclear up. But I had not gone very far before I realized that it was 
pointless to make up a list of examples of the present: in the Roland, it was only 
too obvious that the present was the main tense of narration, and it was the past 
tenses that represented the exception.’ This fact in itself, the choice of the 
present as the narrative tense, is highly important: it must mean that the epic 
was conceived not as a historical account of things past, but as a re-enactment 
(and this is surely not surprising, considering the important réle of the jongleur) 


® This statement holds true not only of the Roland but also of most thirteenth-century 
epics. In the later period, however, to judge by such (relatively inferior) works as Anseis 
de Carthage, Cléomades, or Li Bastars de Bouillon, the Preterite was much more frequent. 

The statistics for my study of tense usage were based entirely on the Roland—tho I 
checked my findings carefully with one other twelfth-century epic, the Couronnement de 
Louis, where I found that the distinctions I had established for the Roland also obtained, 
with no essential differences. I limited myself mainly to the one text in order to be able 
to study the problem of tense usage in detail—a problem which offered much the same 
difficulties as the breaking down of a code, for which no key is given. 
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of events in the present. We are not told that, once, Roland died at Ronceval: 
we see him die (C'o sent Rollant de sun tens n’i ad plus: Devers Espaigne est en un 
pui agut ...: 2366-67). He fights and boasts and quarrels and dies before our 
eyes. The Roland is a succession of pictures, of moving pictures; there are, of 
course, digressions—predictions and reminders; and occasionally an event may 
be summed up factually rather than recreated. But, for the most part, each 
event is enacted: the stage is set, and we watch the events unfold before us. 
And it is as if Turoldus were watching, too: he shows us where to look: ‘See, 
Ganelon comes before the King’ (Atant as vos Guenes e Blanchandrins: 413); he 
tells us what we see. 

Taking for granted, then, the use of the present tense, accepting the fiction 
that the events are happening now, the problem becomes: why was a past tense 
ever used?! And what is the emphasis of the perfect and the preterite, re- 
spectively, in relation to the present? 

As for the perfect, it can be said that, in the majority of cases, this tense repre- 
sents not a past tense but a present; this means, for one thing, that it usually 
refers to an act that takes place before our eyes:" ‘he takes hold of his horse 
Tencendur, and mounts [has mounted] him’ (Prent Tencendur, muntet i est li 
reis magnes: CR 3622), ‘he breaks the seal and throws [has thrown] away the 
wax’ (Freint le seel, getet en ad la cire: CR 486). It is, of course, not impossible 
to find this tense used with ‘perfect’ meaning, used in reference to an event that 
has occurred previous to the episode in question (As porz d’Espaigne ad lesset 
sun nevold. / Pitet Ven prent ...: CR 824-4; or Oez, seignurs, quel pecchet nus 
encumbret. / Li empereres Carles de France dulce / En cest pais nos est venuz cun- 
fundre: CR. 15-17); but such a use is far outnumbered by examples like the two 
first cited: indeed, when étre is the auxiliary, a reference to the past is extra- 
ordinarily rare (only three cases in the Roland). It could be said, in general, that 
the function of the so-called perfect is to present an act as already concluded, 
so that we can focus our attention, not on the act itself as it happens or as it 
happened, but on the moment (or, a moment) after: the moment at which the 
resultant state becomes a reality—or is experienced as a reality. Accordingly, 
it could be used to describe an event belonging to a past situation, the conse- 
quences of which are felt now (Sun nevold ad lesset . . ., Pitet l’'en prent), but it 
could also be used (and, as we have said, this was its main use in the Old French 
epic) in reference to an event that belongs to the present situation—but which 
we grasp only at the Moment After. And, when used in such a reference, as in 
Freint le seel, getet en ad la cire (where the moment after is a matter of a split- 


10 That is to say, in the narrative proper. Tho the events of the Roland take place 
‘in the present’, it not infrequently happens that references are made to ‘past’ events— 
that is, to events that have already happened before the episode in question. And, in such 
references, the use of the preterite or perfect is to be expected. 

11 Tt is not for this reason alone that I feel justified in considering the perfect (in the 
majority of cases) as the equivalent of a present: the preterite, too, as we shall see, is mainly 
used in the epic to refer to an event taking place in the present—but the preterite, as will 
be stated, is hardly to be considered as an extra present tense. 
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second), it is obvious that it serves as the practical equivalent of the present— 
only that it announces the completion of the act, not its initiation, as the present 
usually does.” Just how this ‘compound present,’ with its emphasis on conclu- 
sion, was made to serve as a stylistic device in Old French; how, in such se- 
quences as present—perfect (freint—getet ad), perfect—present (s’en est turnet— 
descent), present—perfect—present (descent—se est culchet—turnet sun vis), it 
was used to quicken the action, to preserve the flow of successive acts, presenting 
the conclusion of one act as if it were merely the second stage of the act preceding, 
or, perhaps, as the introduction to a subsequent act; achieving balance within a 
line, articulation between lines—this is not of prime importance for the present 
study. What is highly important is the fact that, in the epic, wherein events are 
presented as taking place before our eyes, now—two present tenses were used! 
And the second tense was no less dramatic, no less insistent on enactment in the 
present, than was the simple tense. 

It is also true that the majority of the examples of the preterite tense are to 
be found in reference to events taking place in the present, but one would hardly 
be justified in speaking of this as a third present tense. There is, with the pre- 
terite, no insistence on the now, as this obtains with both the present and the 
perfect; it is, rather, a non-temporal tense (somewhat comparable to a present 
participle); but its non-temporal implications have their source in its use as a 
past tense. It is, of course, quite possible to find the preterite used in Old French 
in its orthodox function of a historical tense (as when the author, or one of the 
characters, refer to some event that took place before the episode in question; 
quite often such a reference is brought in parenthetically: ‘He is sitting on the 
horse that he stole from Grossaille’ (Siet el ceval qu’il tolit a Grossaille: CR 1649). 
Now, in such cases'of orthodox usage, it is usually the case that the matter of 
the pre-narrative reference is factual rather than descriptive, and is subordinate 
in importance to the narration proper. Accordingly, when the preterite is intro- 
duced to alternate with the present on the same time-level, it will be found to 
serve one or both of the two functions: (1) to state a fact, rather than to describe 
an act; (2) to refer to a detail that is, in some way, subordinate to the main 
interest or to the central picture. In general, it can be said that the relationship 
between preterite and present is that between subordinate and dominant. Ifa 
picture is involved, it may be that the preterite is used to tone down an accessory 
detail, so that the main figure may stand out in fuller relief: note how, in the 
description below, the figure of the mounting knight dominates those of the 


12 When étre is the auxiliary, the compound may be translated quite literally as a present: 
‘and now he is mounted!’ Of course, it is also possible to translate mod. Fr. il est monté 
as representing the present of étre; but here the reference is apt to be a static one: ‘[after 
having mounted in the past] he is sitting on his horse’. With muntez est!, on the contrary, 
we have to do, not with the static but with the dynamic est!: cf. Vers Sarraguce les enchal- 
cent ferant / A colps pleners les en vunt ociant / Tolent lur veies e les chemins plus granz / 
L’ewe de Sebre, el lur est dedevant. . . / ‘Now, suddenly, the river is before them!’ 
Muntez est! , levez est! (etc.) could mean only ‘and now, and with that, he is mounted, he 
is on his feet!’ 
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others who hold his stirrup (and this opposition of present and preterite is almost 
de rigueur in all references to this—highly conventional—scene) : 


Cum ad oret si se drecet en estant ... 

Muntet li reis en sun cheval curant; 

L’estreu tindrent Neimes e Jocerans; 

Prent sun escut e sun espiet trenchant. 

Gent ad le cors, gaillart e ben seant, 

Cler le visage .. . CR 3110-16 (cf. 348,2707,3156) 


Here, the subordinating force of the preterite has been used in the interests of 
pictorial representation (one may remember how, in medieval paintings, the 
figure of Christ is made to appear larger than the lesser figures of his followers). 
Again, it may be rather a question of dramatic crescendo and diminuendo, the 
two tenses being used to suggest a fusion of main-act and accompanying-act 
into one ‘wave’ of activity'*“—and here we are apt to find preterite and present 
forming an obvious sequence, usually of two members only. In the sequence 
preterite—present, the preterite serves as a prelude to the main act, leading up 
to the climax of the present; in the reverse arrangement, the dominant note is 
struck by the present, and the preterite serves more as echo, allowing the move- 
ment generated by the present to die gently. The two sequences can be illus- 
trated by the two examples below of guarder—veeir. Ordinarily, the (frequent) 
statement ‘he looks and sees’ is represented by two presents, the two acts being 
considered as having equal stress (Guardet aval e si guardet amunt:... La veit 
gesir le nobilie barun: CR 2235-37); in one case, however, we find the sequence 
present—preterite: Guardet al bref, vit la raisun escrite (CR 487). If one looks 
at a letter, one is very likely to see the writing; the ‘seeing’ is pure anti-climax, and 
so vit is used, following through the look cast by Marsilies as it falls upon the 
words of the missive. But in the following example, where we find the sequence 
preterite—present, it is the seeing itself that is the climax: the preliminary, 
instinctive gesture of glancing upwards (guardat amunt) is subordinated to the 
tremendous climax of seeing ‘thunder, wind and hail, storms and tempests’: 


Carles guardat amunt envers le ciel, 
Veit les tuneires e les venz e les giels 
E les orez, les merveillus tempez (CR 2532-34). 





13 Tt can be said that fusion is also achieved by the use of perfect-and-present. The dif- 
ference between the two systems of alternation is perhaps that, in the sequences of preterite- 
and-present, the preterite serves to present an act that has no incisive outlines, that melts 
into the main act—whereas the act described by the perfect is clear-cut, with a neat termina- 
tion. For example, in ‘he took him by the hand and led him into the garden’ we would find 
prist (Guenelun prist par la main destre ad deiz, / Enz el verger l’en meinet josqu’al ret: CR 
509-10), for we have to do with a estare a melts into the following act: the ‘taking’ 
dies away into the leading, and the hold ig maintained. But we would find the perfect in 
‘he took the jewels from her and [then] stuck them into his gaiters’ (Jl les ad prises, en sa 
hoese les butet: CR 641): the fusion that is here achieved is simply the co-ordination of two 
staccato acts; the conclusion of the first precipitates the second immediately to its con- 
clusion. 
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Finally (and this is the most relevant, perhaps, for the purpose of this paper)» 
the perterite was regularly used to introduce the merely factual references of the 
narrative. Whereas a chevalchent, for example, will always offer a picture of men 
on horseback, so that we can see them ride along: 


Paien s’adubent des osbercs sarazineis . . . 

Laissent les muls e tuz les palefreiz, 

Es destriers muntent, si chevalchent estreiz. 

Clers fut li jurz e bels fut li soleilz: 

N’unt garnement que tut ne reflambeit. 

Sunent mil grailles por co que plus bel seit... . (CR 9004-1004) 


chevalcherent, on the contrary, is intended merely as information: note the in- 
tellectualization involved in: 


Paien d’Arabe des nefs se sunt eissut, 

Puis sunt muntez es chevals e es mulz, 

Si chevalcherent, que fereient il plus? 

Li amiralz... 

Sin apelet Gemalfin, un sun drut.... (CR 2810-14) 


where, after the statement is made that the knights did the normal thing after 
mounting (to wit: rode off), our attention is diverted immediately from them to 
the ‘amiralz,’ and they are left to ride off intoa vacuum.“ Again, as regards the 
commonplace expression ‘there are ...,’ we may note the difference between 
z out and 7 a in the following example: 


Quant Guenes veit que ses granz plaiz cumencet, 

De ses parenz ensemble en 7 out trente. 

Un en i ad qui li altre entendent: 

Co est Pinabel, del castel de Sorence; 

Ben set parler e dreite raisun rendre; 

Vassals est bons por ses armes defendre (CR 3780-85) 


The preterite informs us as to the existence, the presence of a person: the present 
re-creates the person. It is not surprising that, in a genre whose artistic effects 
are applied to achieve the illusion of re-enactment, the distinction between de- 
scription of act and statement of fact should be felt as all-important; and, in the 
establishment of this distinction, tense-usage, as we shall see, was only one of 
several devices exploited by Old French epic poets. 

In general, as we have said, the preterite (whether used factually—or descrip- 
tively in reference to an accessory detail) is the tense of subordination: it serves, 
that is, as a foil for the present. The alternation of the two tenses offers a bas- 
relief: the figures could not stand out in full relief were it not for the ‘depressions’ 
of the preterite. To choose the present as the tense of narration for the epic was 


14 It is interesting to note that the preterite is invariably used in the stock formula of the 
type Tant chevalcherent qu’en Sarraguce sunt (CR 2689), Tant chevalchat qu’il descent al 
perrun (3698). Here, a chevalche[n]t, with its invitation to visualize, would be most incon- 
gruous: the picture on which we should focus is that of the arrival (descent al perrun)— 
which is regularly described by the Present; the factual reference to riding is only an antici- 
patory device. 
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the first, the obvious step; but if this tense had had to be used for every factual 
comment, for reference to every minor descriptive detail, its dramatic and pic- 
torial force could not have been sustained, its emphasis upon re-enactment in the 
present would have dwindled. 

It is this same emphasis upon re-enactment that is underlying most of the 
cases of the next construction to be considered: the combination of reflexive 
pronoun and intransitive verb. This construction, vestiges of which are still to 
be found today (s’en aller, s’échapper) was much more frequent in the older 
language; indeed, one could get the impression, from the observations of most 
grammarians, that the expletive soi could be added to any verb. I found, how- 
ever, that, with the rarest of exceptions, there were only two types of intransitives 
with which this occurred: a few instransitives of emotional reaction—and most 
of the intransitives of movement. 

The first type ({soz] doter, [soi] crembre) can be disposed of easily, since it 
represents merely a case of mechanical analogy. In Old French, as in Modern 
French, the reflexive was the normal construction for verbs of emotional reaction 
(cf. mod. Fr. s’effrayer, s’égayer, s’irriter, s’affliger, s’étonner etc.). In the earlier 
period, however, there were still a few intransitives whose meaning had de- 
veloped to that of emotional reaction: lat. tremere ‘to tremble’ and dubitare ‘to 
doubt’ had both come to mean ‘to fear’ in Old French.'® And, since soi was felt 
as the label of emotional reaction, it was accordingly added on to such intransi- 
tives (it was even added to verbs of ‘weeping,’ ‘laughing’ etc., which only implied 
emotion)—without, however (so far as I have been able to tell), adding any par- 
ticular nuance to the meaning which the simple intransitive had developed. 

The real problem is with the verbs of movement. For here, and here alone, 
we find a system of alternation in which the addition of the soz really makes for a 
special emphasis. One may, indeed, distinguish two emphases, according to 
whether the verb was one of movement-through-space, a verb of going somewhere 
(aller, venir, monter), or one of bodily posture (soi lever, soi gesir). If we begin 
with verbs of movement thru space, we find that Latin had two main reflexive 
types: se conferre and se jacere. With the first we have the verbs of ‘betaking 
oneself, transporting oneself,’ represented particularly by the -ferre verbs (se 
conferre, inferre, referre etc.). Here we find a rather dignified, solemn atmos- 
phere: se conferre was based originally on gradum, pedem conferre ‘to bend one’s 
steps, to wend one’s way’ (the English phrases, too, refer to stately or deliberate, 
purposeful movement). And, for over 2000 years, this company of verbs have 
made their way steadily and sedately throughout the language without accident 
(cf. mod. Fr. se rendre, se transporter); they were, perhaps, too lacking in vitality 
to upset the established order. It is the lively type se jacere that has led to the 


15 In modern French, the reflexive pronoun has been dropped entirely from craindre, 
since this refers rather to a fearful state of mind than to an active giving way to fear (for 
which s’effrayer, s’effaroucher, s’épouvanter are used). 

It is true that se douter (de) has continued into modern French. But, today, the meaning 
of the reflexive, ‘to suspect (fear) that something is true,’ is clearly distinct from that of 
the simple verb, which has reverted to its original meaning, ‘to doubt’. 
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innovation we find in Old French. In Latin, there were a flock of reflexive verbs 
meaning to ‘throw, hurl, dash, snatch’ oneself: se praecipitare, se jacere (abicere, 
conicere, inicere etc.), se rapere (abripere, corripere, eripere); and such was the, 
frequency, and the vitality, of these verbs that, already in late Classical Latin 
se had come to be the sign of violent, swift, impetuous movement, and could be 
added on to intransitives of a similar meaning: I was able to find se erumpere, se 
prorumpere, se proruere. With se erumpere etc. we might have to do simply with 
mechanical analogy: since erumpere itself referred to dynamic movement, the 
expletive se could serve simply to guarantee a standardized construction for all 
verbs of this meaning. But this development was evidently spared crystalliza- 
tion, for, in Old French, the soi was not applied mechanically to all verbs of 
violent movement: on the contrary, it was very rare with such verbs (sazllir, 
devaler). It was saved for verbs of calmer movement, for the very ordinary verbs 
aller, venir, issir—to which it gave the nuance, not necessarily of movement in- 
ordinately violent, but of sudden movement: of movement initiated before our 
eyes, as we watch the moving-picture of the epic unfold. 

In some cases, as with fuir (and eschaper), the intransitive was reserved for a 
factual or hypothetic reference: ‘I am grieved that thou hast fled from me’ (Tu 
m’ies foiz, dolente en sui remese: SA 132) or ‘He will never flee nor stir from here’ 
(Ne volt fouir d’iluec, ne remuer: CV 1072)—while s’en fuir always maintains the 
flow of narrative continuity and gives us a picture of men at the moment they 
turn to flee: ‘Like stags before the dogs, so the pagans flee before Roland’ (Si 
cum li cerfs s’en vait devant les chiens, / Devant Rollant si s’en fuient paiens. [Dist 
VParcevesque: ‘Asez le faites ben!’]: CR 1874-6). Again, it may be that intransi- 
tive and reflexive alike are capable of a graphic reference, but the intransitive 
will refer only to movement already initiated: in ‘the lady enters the monastery 
and goes up to the knight,’ the lady who ‘goes’ has already been in movement, so 
that vait alone can be used—to continue the movement already in progress 
(La dame est entree el mostier / Et cele vait au chevalier: Guig. 438). But with 
s’en aler we see the subject start to go: ‘At these words, a hundred thousand go!’ 
(A icest mot tels. C. milie s’en vunt, / Ki ques rapelt, ja n’en returnerunt: CR 
1911-12)..° With certain verbs, we have to translate differently, according to 
construction: venir means ‘to come’ (Li rois amena son bernage / Et vint encontre 
la roine: F+B II, 193), s’en venir= ‘to go’ [i.e.‘to start to come’]: Venir s’en volt 
li empereres Carles, / Quant de paiens li surdent les enguardes: CR 2973-73); 
retorner means ‘to come back, to return’ (Cumpainz Rollant, sunez vostre olifan, / 
Si Vorrat Carles... / Je vos plevis, ja returnerunt Franc: CR 1070-72), s’en 
retorner=‘to start to go back’: / Nel reconourent, sempres s’en retornerent: SA 
120 (ef. also mod. Fr. retourner—s’en retourner). Finally, with issir, the addition 


16 This is not to say that aler can never be used in reference to a movement that is initi- 
ated before our eyes. But, when this is the case, the emphasis will be rather on progress of 
movement (‘they go through the fields, searching for the bodies of their men, weeping. . .’) 
or even on conclusion (‘he goes and leans against a tree’), not on initiation of movement; 
accordingly, s’en aler would not be appropriate: Vunt par le camp, si requerent les lor, 
Plurent des oilz. . . (CR 1445-6), Vait s’apuier suz le pin a la tige (CR 500). 
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of the reflexive usually makes for a strong emphasis of violent, impetuous move- 
ment; the intransitive is the regular form in reference to the simple act of ‘making 
an exit’ (ilwec arrivet sainement la nacele. / donc en eissit danz Alexis a terre: SA 
82-3); s’en issir must always be used in the (frequent) cases when a company of 
knights sally forth to do battle (Dist a ses homes: / *...Or tost aprés, por Deu 
le ret Jesu!’ / Tuit cil de Rome s’en issent a un hu: CL 1202-05). 

With all such verbs the use of the reflexive is quite frequent;!” with a few in- 
transitives of movement-through-space, however, the addition of soi could 
hardly be expected, for logical reasons. For example, in the case of entrer: a 
person who ‘enters’ has, usually, already been in movement; it is practically im- 
possible to start movement by entering. If, however, the entrance represents, 
somehow, an act in itself, a fresh start, then s’en entrer may be found—as when a 
troop of soldiers (who, obviously, have been on the march) gather themselves 
together and storm a castle: ‘Into the castle they force their way’ (Cil s’en tor- 
nérent, né finent né arrestent, / Trusqu’d la croute ne s’arestérent gaires. / Avec 
els portent et cierges et lanternes: / Enz s’en entrérent la pute gent averse: PO 182- 
5). Here, of course (just as there often is with S’en issir), there is quite an 
emphasis on violent movement; but, whatever the nuance of ‘violence’, there 
will always be an emphasis on movement generated, movement initiated before 
oureyes. The soi is a galvanizing touch, a prick of the spur, releasing movement. 

The distinction between intransitive and reflexive is slightly different with the 
verbs of bodily posture (soi culchier etc.), because these verbs go back to a dif- 
ferent pattern in Latin. Originally, the intransitive was used in this reference 
(as it was for bodily movement in general)—at least as concerns the three primary 
positions: sidere (sedere); recumbere (jacere); surgere (stare). In addition, there 
also existed verb phrases descriptive of intermediate positions: caput demittere 
‘to bow one’s head,’ latus acclinere ‘to lean [one’s] back’ etc.—and this analytical 
pattern also spread to the three primary positions: surgere could be replaced 
by caput erigere, levare; sidere by corpus ponere, assedere; recumbere by membra 
componere, collocare. The next step was the development from membra collocare 
(etc.) to se collocare—by means of that identification, mentioned above, of the 
person with some part or aspect of himself: here, the bodily part. Thus the se 
of se collocare (and the soi of soi culchier) was, quite literally, ‘the body’ (membra, 
corpus, caput etc.). By the time of Old French, the three Latin intransitives 
in question had disappeared :* only the verbs of state remained: seoir, gesir, ester 
(and these have practically disappeared in the modern language). For all verbs 
of action, the reflexive represented the regular construction: soi asseoir, sot 
culchier, soi lever (soi incliner, soi apoiier etc.). 

But the system was much less rigid than it is today: it was often possible to 


17 And, what is important, we are offered a regular system of alternation, which makes it 
possible to predict the construction: we can be sure that only s’en aller is possible for ‘At 
these words the pagans go’, only aler for ‘she enters the monastery and goes up to the 
knight’. 

18 Or, had changed their meaning: OF sourdre (< surgere) ‘ to rise up’ (used, variously, 
of springs, dead men, insurgent attackers) had lost its bodily reference. 
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omit the reflexive pronoun from the transitive verb, particularly with the three 
main verbs of sitting, lying, standing. Now, to omit the soi of soi culchier 
etc. meant, according to what we have seen, to omit the word for ‘body’ (se 
collocare = membra collocare), to free the verb of its narrow, concrete (and 
picturesque) bodily reference: culchier alone could mean ‘to go to bed at night’ 
(or ‘to take to one’s bed from sickness’), lever ‘to arise in the morning’; and 
asseoir was used in Old French always (and only) to refer to the ‘social’ act of 
sitting down to a meal (similarly, lever was regularly used of the act of ‘rising 
from table’ at the conclusion of a meal, lever del mengier; lever is found, too, in 
reference to the courtly act of rising at the approach of a lady, or any social 
superior). In such cases, the general significance of the act outweighs the purely 
bodily aspects; and it was felt unnecessary—or, even, incongruous—to insist 
on these.!® For all such references, then,—as well as in all pure statements of 
fact: ‘she got up so often that her husband became angry’ (. . .tant i leva Que 
ses sires se coroga: Lan. 78-9) or ‘never again will she rise from her bed, she said’ 
(James, ce dit, ne levera: Lan. 310)—the bodily object sot was dropped in Old 
French; and when it was retained, the intention was, indeed, to offer a picture of 
a single, definite, bodily, muscular movement: always, with the reflexive, the 
stage is set, the subject is before our eyes, and the spotlight is focused upon him 
and his movement. “The emperor dismounts from his horse and lies down, 
face upward, upon the green grass’ wiil always call for sot culchier: Li emperere 
de sun cheval descent, / Sur Verbe verte s’est culchet adenz, / Turnet sun vis vers le 
soleill levant (CR 3096-98) ; ‘at these words the French rise to their feet and sound 
their horns,’ for soi lever: Francois se lievent, si font lor cors soner (BA 7048); 
‘the mother, for grief, sat herself down on the ground,’ for soi asseoir: Del duel 
s’asist la medre jus a terre (SA 146). 

Now, owing to the alternation soi culchier—culchier, (where culchier represents 
an original transitive that has dropped its bodily object), a corresponding alterna- 
tion was set up with the three intransitives of state that had remained from 
Latin: seoir ‘to be sitting’ came to take on an expletive reflexive pronoun; and 
we find both gesir and soi gesir ‘to be lying down,’ both ester and sot ester ‘to be 
standing up.’ And the addition of the soi meant, of course, an emphasis 
on bodily manifestation: gesir (to illustrate by means of this verb alone) would 
be used when larger implications were involved: i.e. in the meaning ‘to spend the 
night,’ or in an erotic reference. Again, the intransitive could serve in any 
factual, perfunctory reference, as ‘her companion ran up and saw where she was 
lying’ (sa compaigne i acourut Si vit la place ou ele jut: Eli. 1030). But when the 
reflexive is added, we are always given a picture of a recumbent form: we see the 
body stretched out before us: ‘with his belly high in the air he lies sprawled out’ 
(Lors s’endormi, que toz fu enivrez. / Pance levée se gist toz enversez: BA 4613-4); 
‘the doughty Vivian lies therein, bleeding from his wounds, and filled with 


19 Tt is likewise true that, in English, we would hardly say, in reference to the conclusion 
of a meal: ‘then they raised themselves up out of their chairs (or, ‘then they got to their 
feet’) and left the table’; here, only a formal, routine act is involved and a description of the 
physical movement itself is not apt to be appropriate. 
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dread’ (Leanz se gist Viviens l’alosez, / Ses plaies sainent, moult en est effrez: 
CV 427); ‘then will he lie like dead—dead and disfigured’ (Cume mort se girat, 
/ Morz e desfigurez: Best. 496-7); ‘Count Roland lies beneath a pine, with his 
face turned toward Spain’ (Li quens Rollant se jut desuz un pin; / Envers Espaigne 
en ad turnet sun vis: CR 2375-76). 

With these last verbs, then, we have an emphasis upon embodiment of move- 
ment (or state); with s’en aler, an emphasis upon initiation of movement (neces- 
sarily ‘embodied’): with soi the subject is galvanized into movement, his activity 
is clothed with flesh (in both cases, then, we find, not an inner, psychic emphasis, 
as traditional grammar would have it, but an emphasis upon outer form, upon 
the physical aspects of movement). We find a discrimination between the static 
and the dynamic, between the abstract and the concrete, between statement- 
of-fact and description-of-act. The same distinction can be made in English, 
of course, with a change of vocabulary: to raise oneself—to get up. But in Old 
French this distinction was so vitally important that a whole verbal system of 
alternation was established in order to maintain it: aler and s’en aler, gesir and 
sot gesir, reveal the two-fold point of view from which activity may be viewed: 
aler defines the never-changing idea of an activity, it is the ‘name’ of an activity; 
aler belongs to an eternal ‘list’ of verbs, along with issir, venir. . .; it is timeless. 
S’en aler belongs to a single moment, the moment in which one individual move- 
ment comes into being; soz gesir, too, describes an individual manifestation: 
the state of recumbency, which is applicable indefinitely, is here given an in- 
dividual form, is incarnated in the body of a man. In both cases the reflexive 
hails the moment in which what can happen, what has happened—actually 
happens. The miracle of the ‘aventure’ (a happening is an adventure!) has been 
given a systematic, syntactical representation in the language. 

And this system is, of course, quite in harmony with the tendency which made 
the present tense, the tense of re-enactment, the basic narrative tense of the 
chanson de geste; indeed, it could be said that the difference between intransitive 
and reflexive is comparable to that between preterite and present: the preterite, 
too, is timeless: is factual rather than descriptive. And, in both cases, we must 
admire, not only the initial impulse to exploit the picturesque, the dramatic 
values inherent in a certain pronoun, in a certain tense—but also the comple- 
mentary conservative instinct which retained the less colorful forms in order that, 
by a system of alternation, the stylistic innovations might be enabled to preserve, 
in all its freshness, their graphic force: their insistance upon the moment of 
reenactment. 

Finally, we may consider the construction of result sentences. Wehavealready 
seen that, in the example cited at the beginning (il meismes rest si ensanglentes 
kil n’apert sour lui se sans non), no relationship of cause and result is predicated. 
This example, considered singly, need represent nothing particularly remarkable: 
in the modern language, too, one can find the result construction used for the 
expression of non-result; and the same is true of English (it is doubtful whether, 
in ‘he is so tall that he comes up to my shoulder,’ we have to do with result). 
What is remarkable about the situation in Old French is, first, the fact that the 
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proportion of such non-result clauses was far greater than it is today (about 65 
or 70 per cent of all examples); and when one is faced with a group of examples 
of this type, one cannot fail to recognize the existence of a style quite at variance 
from that of the modern language. Compare, for example, ‘he died in such a way 
that his death was horrible’ (. . .mori en tal maniére, / Que sa mort fu horrible et 
fiere: Thebes 4831-2), ‘the number of the enemy was so great that there were 3 to 
1’ (Mais tant i ert grans li effors / De leurs anemis ld endroit / Que trois contre.I .en 
i avoit: Cleom. 1004-06), ‘the place was so dangerous that there were three sets 
of walls to pass over’ (li lieus ld ow nous deviens aler estoit si perillous que il y 
avoit troi paire de murs sés d passer: Joinv. 572), ‘they saw him act so cowardly 
that he fled on a barge’ (La vit l’em Auberc de Rains. . . / Si vilainement coarder / 
Qu’il iert entré en une barge Por fuir: Amb. 10876-80), ‘he behaved so treacherously 
toward him that he slew him’ (Si felenessemant le sert / Que lame fors del cors 
li oste: Cliges 1782-3), ‘he strikes the count so roughly that he doesn’t spare him 
at all’ (Et fiert le conte .. . / Si ruiste cop que ne Vespargne mie: A + A 1548-49), 
‘he stayed so wide-awake all night that he never slept a bit’ (Issi veilla cele nuét 
tote / Que il onques n’i dormi gote: Thebes 7525-26).—Surely, any one of these 
sentences would be exceptional in the modern language. 

But not only was the proportion great of ‘non-result’ result clauses: the con- 
struction as a whole was to be found much more frequently: it is no exaggeration 
to state that the result construction was ten times more popular in the old than 
in the modern language. It is not exceptional to find 6 or 7 result clauses on one 
small page, or to find 2 or 3 in one sentence.2” Temporal clauses, concessive 
clauses, purpose clauses: examples of all these constructions added together could 
not begin to compare in number to those of result clauses. Thus the two ques- 
tions arise: what was the main idea of this construction in the older period, if it 
was not to express result? and why was this construction so popular? Obviously, 
the second question must wait upon the first. 

As concerns the relationship in Old French between the two clauses of a 
result sentence, it is not difficult to give a ‘minimum’ definition: if the sentence, 
il meismes rest si ensanglentes k’il n’apert sour lui se sans non be analyzed, it is 
obvious that the main clause offers a statement which the second clause further 
determines: we learn, first, that the subject had blood on him, and, secondly, that 
this blood covered him entirely. The same applies, equally obviously, to the 
group of examples cited just above; and it may even serve for the expression of the 
result relationship: in the paradigmatic type, which may be accepted as repre- 


3° Compare, for example: 
“RAIA aS eee oi 1. baston ot porté 
Tous estoit d’or et de tel disnité 
Qu’il n’a riviere en ce siecle mortel, 
S’on en avoit desour l’iaue adesé, 
Que la riviere ne fendist en. II. lés, 
En tel maniere que li cemin ferés, 
Seroit si larges et si grans et sz lés 
Que. III., homme i poroient aler (Huon: 3758-65) 
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senting the relationship of cause and result,” ‘he hit him so hard that he killed 
him, pierced his armor, etc.’ (Et va ... ferir Calcedor / Si que par terre mort le 
ruie: Cliges 1905-07; Le premerain ... / A si feru, ke Vescu li percha: Ans. 7103- 
04), it can be said that here, too, the first clause is further determined, modified, 
by the second: the nature of the blow is qualified in terms of its efficacy. 

But there is something else to be noted in our sentence, il meismes rest si 
ensanglentes k’il n’apert sour lut se sans non: this could have been summed up in 
one statement: ‘he was completely covered with blood.’ Instead, this—to us— 
single idea is broken up into two parts (one of which is presented as ‘growing 
out’ of the other), is offered in instalments: first we are told ‘he was bloody;’ 
then we learn how bloody. And this twofold manner of presentation was highly 
typical of the result construction in Old French: most of the examples in the group 
above could easily be telescoped. We find this tendency at its most extreme in 
cases where the first clause is transparently anticipatory: compare the example 
cited above ‘he died in such a way that his death was horrible;’ also: ‘it was 
equipped in such a way that nothing was lacking in the equipment’ (Arreé furent 
telement / K’en Varroi ne failli noient: Cleom. 8131-32), ‘and you must act in 
such a way that you must renounce your fealty’ (Et vous convient telement esploitier 
/ Que vostre loy vous convient renoier: Ogier 2136-37), ‘the diamond is a stone 
such that it is clear as crystal’ (Aimas ¢o est piere ital / K’el est clere cume cristal: 
Marb. 495-6). 

In every case, whether we have to do with the sequence: preamble—informa- 
tion (‘act in such a way that you renounce your fealty’), or with the sequence 
information—qualification (‘he stayed so wide-awake that he didn’t sleep one 
bit’), we find the same technique of representation by instalments. And, in- 
deed, this technique is also underlying many examples where it may not be 
apparent at first sight. Consider, for instance, the example that was offered 
as an illustration of cause and result ‘he hit him so hard that he pierced his 
armor’: does this mean anything more than that ‘he pierced his armor’? How 
else could the shield be penetrated save by a blow? The hitting and the piercing 
were the same act. Now, it is true that this sentence does not act upon us in 
the same way as ‘he strikes the count so roughly that he doesn’t spare him at 
all’; this is because it seems to us more valid to divide an act of this typeinto 
performance and consequence: it gives us the two points of view of the man-who- 
strikes and the armor that-is-affected. And, to call the striking and the piercing 
one act may seem to be splitting hairs: we feel them as two—and so we are not 
conscious of redundancy in the sentence. Again, however, the question of 
quantity enters: one must become conscious of redundancy after having read 
hundreds of examples of ‘he hit him so hard that he pierced his armor’—and not 
a single example of (simply) ‘he pierced his armor’: I have never come across such 
a sentence, for example, as ‘he rushed at him with his sword and pierced his 


21 The tentative wording ‘... which may be accepted as... result’ is deliberate: I 
make no claim to having found an absolute criterion for the recognition of what actually 
constitutes cause-and-result—in life or in logic. Moreover, I think that nothing was 
farther from the minds of Old French narrative poets than such a problem. 
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armor (split his helmet, knocked him off his horse, knocked him dead, etc.); 
in every single description of a knightly encounter we must be told, first, that a 
blow was struck! 

This antipathy to summing up a situation in one statement accounts for many 
other clichés in the result construction (particularly when tant is the correlative: 
a quantitative correlative which usually refers to activity-by-stages). A stock 
pattern was that represented by tant prier (faire, dire) ... que: such an idea 
as ‘I asked him to sit down; he consented, and did, indeed, sit down’ could be 
summed up today in one statement: ‘I persuaded him to sit down.’ In Old 
French, however, this seems to have been practically impossible: the formula was 
‘I begged so much, so long, that he sat down’ (Tant li preierent li meillor Sarrazin 
Qu’el faldestoed s’est Marsilies asis: CR 451-52). Even more frequent was the 
type: tant aler, chevauchier; such a statement as ‘he went, he rode, to Saragossa,’ 
was apparently impossible; here, the formula must be: ‘he went, he rode so much 
(so far, so long) that he arrives in Saragossa’ (Tant chevalcherent qu’en Sarraguce 
sunt: CR 2690). 

And this same tendency can be seen outside of the result construction. 
Richard Glasser, for example, in his discussion of the concept of ‘time’ in Old 
French (Studien zur Geschichte des franz. Zeitbegriffs, Miinchen, 1936), quotes 
(pp. 13-14) the following passage which tells us simply that a battle lasted from 
Monday to Thursday: ( 


Cele bataille durat tut un lunsdi 

e al demain e tresqu’a mercresdi, 

qu’el n’alaschat ne hure ne prist fin 

jusqu’al juesdi devant prime un petit, 

que li Franceis ne finent d’envair 

ne cil d’Arabe ne cessent de ferir. (Guillelme 1122-27) 


‘This battle lasted all day Monday, and the next day...’ Glasser explains that 
it was not enough, in Old French, to name the limits of the interval of time 
elapsing: the days must be mentioned in their succession, so that we can live 
through this interval, live through the stages of its development. And this 
sympathetic attitudes of dwelling on the stages” is, of course, in line with the 
tendency that chose the present tense, the tense of enactment, for the narration 
of the epic; it is also in line with the use of the reflexive which signals the moment 
in which movement is generated (alors s’en va), in which it is endowed with form 
(ld se gist). There is a basic attitude underlying, which respects the living 
form, the development, the manifestation of an activity or condition. 

But there is still one more thing to be noted in our paradigmatic example, et il 
meismes rest si ensanglentes k’il n’apert sour lui se sans nou. We have said that 
in this sentence which presents a situation in two instalments, the second state- 


22 It is particularly with tant . . . que that a phenomenon is presented, within the result 
construction, as developing in time; in our typical example, for instance, there is no such 
development, for the ‘total bloodiness’ is already a fait accompli. Nevertheless, it is pre- 
sented in instalments in order that our apperception may have development; the final truth, 
the ‘living’ truth, to be sympathetically received, must sink in by degrees. 
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ment further determines the manner or degree of the activity (condition) in 
question. In this particular case, the degree is absolute: the subject is com- 
pletely covered with blood. And a similar insistence on the absolute will be 
re-iterated again and again in the result construction: we have already seen ‘so 
wide-awake that he didn’t sleep a bit,’ ‘so well equipped that nothing was 
lacking,’ ‘he dealt him so rough a blow that he didn’t spare him at all’; compare 
also ‘he will stare at him so fixedly that he will never blink’ (Tant dreit l’esguarderat 
/ Ja Voil ne cillerat: Best. 2019-20); ‘she destroyed it so thoroughly that nothing 
remained’ (Si la despeiret que n’i remest neient; n’t remest palie ne néul ornement: 
SA 137-8), ‘he slaughtered them so that not one escaped’ (si en ocist des le 
vespres jusqu’al vespre del altre jur, si qu’uns piez n’en eschapad: I Reis, xxx, 17); 
‘they obeyed the command with all their heart, so that they could not have done 
more’ (Et il le comant en faisoient / De cuer, si que plus ne povotent: Cleom. 14245- 
46); ‘they put up such a good fight that not one whit do they slacken’ (Au deriien 
jornel se vangent / Si bien, que de rien ne se faingnent: Cliges 2034-35); ‘he did 
his duty nobly so that it was not to be improved upon’ (En fist grandement son 
deveir, / Si que il n’i ot k’amender: Cleom. 18152-53); ‘so swiftly did his charger 
go that no horse ever went so swiftly’ (si vistement ala / Que nus chevals ici tost 
nen ala: BdeH 5197-98). In scores upon scores of cases, the so-called result 
clause is brought in to vouch for the perfection of the phenomenon in question: 
a quality is predicated exclusively, totally, thoroly, absolutely, superlatively. 

This emphasis upon ‘perfection’ was not, of course, limited to the beautiful 
and the good: evil and ugliness existed, too—but they, too, must be perfect.”* 
It is as if, to these writers, nothing is true unless it is absolutely true; they had 
nothing of the modern relativistic approach. Perhaps they knew as well as we 
that the absolute is seldom to be found in life; but, in art, the ideal values may be 
affirmed. These medieval writers seemed to see every individual object, every 
specific action, as the reflection of an ideal object or action—and, for ideal types, 
no halfway measures exist. And, in describing any single phenomenon, the 
most convincing procedure was to refer it to its ideal prototype. Our poets 
were interested not in the individual variations away from the norm, but in 
conformity to the pattern. This tendency could also explain the frequency of 
tautological epithets, the ‘epitheta ornantia’ in Old French literature: there, the 
grass is always green, the dawn is bright, horses are swift, mountains are high. 
These poets found it not at all tedious to insist that the requirements of the 
pattern have been met (in the Roland, whenever the grass is mentioned, 17 
times, we must be told that it was green).” 

This idea of conformity to an ideal pattern, characteristic of the result con- 
struction, may be seen, not only when the determining clause guarantees the 


22 Cp. also the frequent pattern onques plus preu [fel] n’i out [ne forma nature], which 
testifies to the same habit of conceiving the particular figure in terms of the ideal. 

23 Cf. my article “Pierre bise Again’? (Romanic Review, 36.266-71), in which I attempt to 
refute the theory advanced by Mrs. Grace Frank that the adjective bis, when used in refer- 
ence to stones, rocks etc., could mean ‘hard’. In my opinion pierre bise meant simply 
‘stone of a greyish or brownish color’—that is to say ‘stone-colored stone’—and belongs to 
the same pattern as herbe verte, acier bruni, sang cler etc. 
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absolute: it is, I believe, underlying the construction as a whole. Take, for 
instance, the type already referred to as closer to modern usage, ‘he hit him so 
hard that he pierced his armor’; in all the hundreds of result clauses I have found 
which describe the effect of a blow, not once has there been a reference to a blow 
which failed. Theoretically, there is no reason why we should not find: ‘he hit 
him in such a way that he merely grazed his shoulder,’ or ‘he hit him so awkwardly 
that he failed to pierce his armor.’ The absence of any such statements is not 
to be explained as due to the fact that no unsuccessful blows were recorded: on 
the contrary, when the wicked enemy tries to kill the hero his blow usually does 
fail, and there are many descriptions of such failures—but not within the result 
construction: we might find: ‘but the hero’s flesh was not touched,’ and, very 
often, ‘but God protected him, so that his flesh was not touched’ (Gormunz li 
ad treis darz lanciez; / deus le guarri.. . / k’il ne Vad mie en char tochie: G.I 385-7). 
There was an ideal pattern: strike and wound (kill); and our construction could 
not be used to announce the failure of the pattern. Instead, perhaps, another 
pattern might be introduced, that of divine intercession—and, according to this 
pattern, it must follow that the enemy’s blow will fail. 

Now, it could be said that this emphasis upon the ideal type, upon the eternal 
pattern, is opposed to that which we found in the use of the reflexive (and also 
in the use of tenses) upon the momentary, the individual, the concrete. But, 
rather, they are two aspects of the same truth: the ideal pattern must always be 
underlying, but, in this world, it must be given individual form, it must be 
embodied. And, though the main emphasis may vary in the two constructions, 
both aspects are always presented: the twofold structure of the result sentence 
allows for the individual phenomenon as well as for its conformity to type; and, 
in soi gesir, the abstract gesir represents the timeless and typical pattern, and 
soi its individual embodiment. Only when both are present do we have perfec- 
tion (which is reality). And it may even be that this perfection is doubly 
guaranteed of the same act, as in Carles se dort, qu’il ne s’esveille mie (CR774) * 
il se dort, he sleeps actually, the man Charles in the flesh, before us; ne s’esveille 
mie, he sleeps absolutely. And this perfect sleep is presented, of course, in 
the present tense—so that we cannot doubt its truth: for it is happening 
now. 

The ideal embodied—is this not an adequate characteristic of medieval 
art? 


The Johns Hopkins University 


*4 This example, technically speaking, cannot be called a result sentence because of the 
absence of a correlative (e.g. si bien dort) in the main clause: qu’il ne s’esveillet et mie here 
represents what is known as a ‘modal clause’. The function of the two, however, is basically 
the same, and many of the same themes are to be found with both. 














EARLY BEHAVIORIST PSYCHOLOGY AND CONTEMPORARY 
LINGUISTICS 


MARGARET SCHLAUCH 


Linguistic science, developing in the early nineteenth century concomitantly 
with other sciences, has been intimately connected with their progress and 
achievements since that time. For historical reasons which are readily under- 
standable, the scientific study of language was defining its territory and methods, 
and vindicating its position as a separate discipline, within the post-Napoleonic 
period in Western Europe. Its first efforts were affected by the intellectual 
climate then prevalent. Preliminary speculations and initial collections of 
material had been made in the course of the eighteenth century: these were 
encouraged by the reports of distant languages and cultures (in Africa and Asia 
and the Americas) resulting from conquest, geographical explorations and ex- 
pansion of trade. Curiosity was further quickened in the rationalist atmosphere 
of the French Revolution. New facts and interpretations concerning man’s 
relation to nature and society were being sought at this time with unprecedented 
eagerness. While deists were trying to define a universal religion underlying 
all cults, while political theorists were formulating general principles of ‘social 
contracts’ among all men emerging from a ‘state of nature,’ and while monistic 
ancient materialism, revived and modified, was aiding the investigation of the 
material universe, it was understandable that language study also widened its 
scope beyond the traditional confines of Greek, Latin and Hebrew, in a search for 
general principles and predictable likenesses. 

It is no accident, indeed, that ambitious generalizations about the unity of 
major language groups (the Indo-European, Semitic, Finno-Ugric and others) 
had to attend upon the widened views and rationalist approaches which were a 
legacy of the eighteenth to the nineteenth century. So long as dogma sub- 
stituted for research, and divine revelation was evoked to account for human 
speech, no student would be likely to raise fundamental questions concerning 
the diversity of human tongues and their relation to humanity’s qualities and 
origins. It was in great part French rationalism as opposed to traditional dog- 
matism, which initiated and set the tone for much of the ensuing research. 

The psychology of French rationalism was mechanistic. For a classical 
formulation of its attitude on basic problems, we can do no better than reread 
La Mettrie’s famous L’Homme Machine,' which in effect disposed of the problem 
of consciousness, of the relation of ‘mind’ to body, by denying its existence. 
This cavalier simplification maintained its effectiveness thruout the nine- 
teenth century. Thru the works of Haeckel and others, who united mechanism 


1 First published in Leyden, 1748; an English translation appeared in London, 1750. 
There is a modern edition with introduction by Maurice Solovine (Paris 1921). The im- 
portance of La Mettrie’s work is discussed by Joseph Needham, Man a Machine (New York 
1928). 
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to a simplified evolutionism, this monistic approach profoundly affected the 
studies of linguists like Friedrich Miller. 

The imposing accomplishments of nineteenth century linguists were associated 
with strictly objective methods, and with assumptions resembling those made by_ 
natural scientists in the same rationalist school. Induction was employed as 
far as possible in preference to deduction; exceptionless ‘laws’ were formulated 
to describe linguistic change; and generalizations involving either ‘spiritual’ 
qualities or subjective value judgments were carefully avoided by most scholars. 
Rarely have authoritative specialists attempted to make general statements 
relating linguistic phenomena to presumed mental traits, spiritual endowments or 
any purposive consciousness. Such mentalist pronouncements as were risked 
in the past have quite often been proved to be unsound, or at least incomplete 
and hence misleading. Such errors of formulation or deduction have but 
strengthened the mechanist position, and confirmed the mechanist determination 
to ignore any statements about language which imply that man is more than a 
speaking machine? 


I 


In the United States, traditional linguistic mechanism has been reinforced by 
behaviorism in psychology, as this was expounded by the school of Watson in 
the early 1920’s. Thus fortified, mechanism has become the overt and polemi- 
cally defended philosophy of some of the most distinguished American scholars 
in language and allied fields. It may be said in advance that their statements of 
principle and methodology deserve a most respectful hearing. The field work 
undertaken and directed by these specialists has yielded a rich storehouse of 
texts and other materials on languages unknown to research before this century; 
their methods have insured both accuracy in recording and freedom from chau- 
vinism in reporting their findings; and their generalizations are made with clarity 
and sweep. Above all, they avoid the mystifying and obscure language to which 
some opponents of mechanism are prone. Their work has often served as anti- 
dote to the distortions of Fascist and National Socialist writers, whose appeals to 
racist doctrines for political purposes have characteristically been supported by 
appeals to qualities of ‘spirit’ and ‘innate superiority’ in their own languages. 
Mechanists have avoided and opposed these errors, together with mentalist 
colleagues who are alike devoted to a disinterested quest for truth. 


* An example of premature and rash generalization concerning languages and spiritual 
characteristics is given by the works of James Byrne, General Principles of the Structure of 
Language, 2 vols. (London 1885). The author regards the ‘mental power’ of a people 
(a quality unclearly associated with climatic and geographical environment) as an ultimate 
determinant of linguistic structure. For instance, he says, if a ‘race’ is not possessed of a 
disciplined and directed ‘will’ as a guide to ‘volitional thought’, then ‘the thought of self 
as governor and realiser of life will be less noted, and the thought of the subject distinct from 
the verb as the realiser of fact will be proportionately weak, and the nominative as such, 
that is, its distinctive element, will get weak expression in language’. An undeliberate 
race will therefore tend to place the nominative case after the verb it controls (op. cit. 
p. 27 f.) 
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But the defense of mechanism, which has recently taken a sharper tone than 
previously, has called attention to some of its limitations. The controversy with 
real or alleged exponents of mentalism in linguistics is of interest to others besides 
linguists. It may therefore be worth while to restate here some of the claims 
made by mechanists, and to examine the foundations in behaviorist psychology 
upon which they are based. We may then be in a position to comment on the 
adequacy of the support claimed for them. 

One of the outstanding proponents of linguistic mechanism, based on be- 
haviorist psychology, is Professor Leonard Bloomfield. His statements on the 
subject are unequivocal, and may be taken as typical for an entire school. It 
is his belief, he tells us, that ‘animistic and teleological terminology (mind, 
consciousness, concept, and so on) does no good and much harm in linguistics, or, 
for that matter, in any branch of science.” To avoid such terminology and its 
implications, he has consistently presented the basic speech situation as a matter 
of stimulus and response merely, as understood in the limited scheme of Watson. 
Language is a special means enabling one person to make a reaction R when 
another person applies the stimulus §; the linguistic substitutes for handling 
activity and the like are intervening forms of behavior to be represented by s 
and r respectively, so that the complete series becomes S ~r—s— R. ‘In 
the division of scientific labor,’ says Bloomfield, ‘the linguist deals only with 
the speech-signal (r. . . .s); he is not competent to deal with problems of physiol- 
ogy or psychology.” The greatest temptation to introduce psychic factors, 
he observes, arises in connection with the problem of meaning. But he rejects 
all assumptions that, ‘prior to the utterance of linguistic form, there occurs 
within the speaker a non-physical process, a thought, concept, image, feeling, 
act of will, or the like, and that the hearer, likewise, upon receiving the sound- 
waves, goes through an equivalent or correlated mental process.’ Instead, 
Bloomfield tells us, the italicized words are merely popular, unscientific terms 
for various bodily movements of three main types: (1) large-scale processes 
represented by such conventional speech forms as I’m hungry, angry, ill, etc.; 
(2) obscure, variable, small-scale muscular contractions and glandular secretions 
not represented by conventional speech-forms; (3) ‘soundless movements of the 
vocal organs, taking the place of speech-movements, but not perceptible to other 
people.”® This last item, subvocal speech or ‘thinking in words’ thru rudimentary 
muscular activity, is all that a mechanist will recognize under the popular term 
‘thought’; without muscular contractions or chemical changes in the speech 
organs on the periphery of the nervous system, such thought has no being. It is 
merely a derivative of the actual habit of uttering speech. 

In one extreme statement Bloomfield has minimized the distinction between 
speech and ‘noise’: ‘Non-linguists (unless they happen to be physicalists) con- 
stantly forget that a speaker is making noise, and credit him, instead, with the 
possession of impalpable “ideas.” It remains for linguists to show, in detail, 

3 Secondary and Tertiary Responses to Language, Language 20.51 (1944). 


* Leonard Bloomfield, Language (New York 1933), p. 32. 
5 Ibid., p. 142. 
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that the speaker has no “‘ideas,” and that the noise is sufficient—for the speaker’s 
words act with a trigger-effect upon the nervous systems of his speech fellows.’ 
The single word, ‘trigger-effect,’ by-passes many problems. 

It will be apparent that this account of the speech situation coincides with that 
of early behaviorists. The debt to Watson, Max Meyer and Weiss is openly 
stated. Watson had defined language in terms of physics and biology (condi- 
tioned reflexes) purely; memory being visceral-motor-emotional recall, and 
‘whai the psychologists have hitherto called thought’ being ‘nothing but talking to 
ourselves.’? He, together with Weiss and Meyer, are the only authorities cited 
with approval by Bloomfield, down to the present time. There is no mention of 
more recent findings and conclusions within the field of behaviorist psychology 
itself, which today differs greatly from the school of the 1920’s. 

A critique of Bloomfield’s position on language requires a re-examination of his 
primary authorities. Max Meyer may be taken as the fountain-head of linguis- 
tic mechanism in America. He gave an account of living matter, of animal and 
human ‘excitations,’ which was limited to statements in physics and chemistry.° 
In a chapter devoted to language, Meyer had begun with a typical physicalist 
definition: ‘An acoustic signal is a periodic change of density in the air.”° An 
obvious omission disqualifies this as a definition on grounds of logic. The dif- 
ferentia are omitted. Periodic changes in the density of air may occur apart from 
living ears; these however could not be called ‘signals’ in any commonly recog- 
nized sense of the word. Without a listener, sounds can not function as signals. 
Meyer apparently felt that recognition of a listener as essential might somehow 
imply the existence of consciousness. His account of speech is for the most part 
a description of the physiological equipment employed in phonation. He re- 
garded auditory imitative actions as ‘virtually the only class of imitative reac- 


6 Tbid., p. 93. 

7 John B. Watson, Behaviorism (New York 1924), p. 191 and all of Chapter 10. 

8 See his book Language (1933), notes to chapter 2; his monograph ‘Linguistic Aspects of 
Science,’ International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, I, No. 4 (Chicago, 1939), biblio- 
graphy (featuring Weiss exclusively) ; Secondary and Tertiary Responses, loc. cit., notes 7, 
15 and 16 (Weiss and Watson alone cited). 

® Max F. Meyer, Psychology of the Other-One (Columbia, Missouri, 1921; 2nd ed., 1922). 
The term ‘excitation’ is used in preference to ‘sensation’ as being more objective. No 
individual has knowledge of sensations other than his own, but he can observe ‘excitations.’ 
The behavior of a simple organism without a nervous system, as it turns aside from an 
obstacle, is described in terms of purely chemical change (p. 35); this is regarded as es- 
sentially the same as the operation of reflexes in developed nervous systems, and reflexes 
in turn are in no way different from those manifestations loosely designated as ‘emotions’ 
and ‘thought’. Sorrow and anguish as described by the poets is, Meyer tells us, ‘to the 
scientific observer. . . merely a wasted sleeping reflex’ (p. 212). There is no recognition of 
any qualitative differences among these phenomena. Yet Meyer, for all his mechanism, 
speaks more than once of a ‘Creator’ (e.g., ‘the architectural plan in accordance with which 
the nervous system must have been built up by the Creator out of the building material of 
neurons,’ p. 18), and of ‘Nature’ as ‘giving’ human beings certain traits or ‘making’ them 
in a certain way. This is the very animism which Meyer’s disciples proclaim themselves 
most anxious to avoid. 

10 Tbid., p. 313 ff. 
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tions which are inherited and for whose inheritance there is some need.’ He 
speculated upon a possible connection between deictic gesture and sound sig- 
nalling effects (specifically, the dental sounds), and regarded accent as a sub- 
stitute for gesture." 

Meyer insisted thruout that speech habits, while giving us the power of 
generalization, are no different from any other habits. Muscles are used in all 
of them, including linguistic. The latter habits are merely dignified by special 
names such as memory, thought and reasoning power. In conjunction with such 
activities, he suggested that nervous currents may pass through the speech organs 
without causing actual contractions. He does not suggest that anything further 
is required for an understanding of the habits thus designated. He emphasizes 
the muscles on the periphery instead of the higher centers of the nervous system 
in discussing language. His theory would thus tend to minimize the importance 
of the higher centers, if not to render them unnecessary. 

This theory of speech is very close, as we have seen, to Watson’s. It was 
accepted without criticism by Weiss, despite its crude formulations, its inade- 
quacies and inconsistencies.'* Weiss also avoided problems by ignoring any 
qualitative differentiation between the motions involved in human behavior and 
those studied in either mechanics or electro-magnetism. The basic assumption 
is that ‘man’s educational, vocational and social activities can be completely 
described or explained as a result of the same (and no other) forces used in the 
natural sciences.”* Repeatedly the statement is made that all human behavior 
may be ‘reduced to movements between electron-proton systems.”* Motion 
is motion, regardless of its sphere or functions; parallelograms of forces are the 
only technique required for their study, whether the subject be alpha rays, fall- 
ing bodies or the League of Nations. Qualitative differentiation is expressly 
denied."* The most refined metaphysical discussion is nothing but a series of 


1 Tbid., p. 329-33. 

12 Tbid., p. 361. 

13 The insufficiency of Meyer’s account appears incidentally in specific statements about 
language. While discussing umlaut (vowel assimilation) he remarks that it is psycho- 
logically interesting to observe how a sound being made is affected by one coming after it 
(p. 320). But his physicalist definition of sound signals (omitting sentient hearers and 
speakers) leaves no possible explanation how periodic changes of density occurring in the 
air at a given moment could be affected by future like vibrations not yet made, but about 
to be made, in an ensuing syllable of a word. 

14 Albert Paul Weiss, A Theoretical Basis of Human Behavior (Columbia, Ohio, 1925), 
p. 7. See p. 201 n. for the approving citation of Meyer. A. A. Roback, Behaviorism at 
Twenty-five (Cambridge, Mass., 1937), gives an account of the debt of Weiss to Meyer. 

15 Jbid., p. 36. Cp. also p. 47: ‘When human behavior is studied as a form of motion 
differing only in complexity from the motions and dynamics of physics and mechanics, 
behaviorism assumes the systematic status of physical monism, of which electrons and 
protons have been accepted as the ultimate elements.’ 

16 E.g. p. 96 (italics added): ‘[Human] behavior in the last analysis is of the same order 
as the physical and chemical processes which make up the totality of cosmic change and 
interaction.’ Also cp. p. 117: ‘the behavior of electron-proton aggregates is expected to 
find favorable control conditions under its highest form of organization, namely the League 
of Nations.’ 
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language responses and linguistic habits derived from other language responses; 
the term reality is merely a word stimulus to indicate that ‘the responses occurring 
at any one moment might be more complex and varied than they actually are if 
the bodily response mechanism were more complex than it actually is.’!” 

Such definitions, so simplistic as to approximate tautologies, enable Weiss 
to by-pass the fundamental problems underlying linguistics. Yet one of his 
objections to the postulate of mind (consciousness) is that it leads to tautologies: 
‘I responded because I attended’ means only ‘I responded because I responded,’ 
he claims. If mentalism leads to solipsism,!* the mechanism of Weiss does so no 
less, as he would no doubt readily admit. He suggests no technique for discover- 
ing (even on behaviorist assumptions) whether actions following upon a stimulus 
are reactions to it or not. His implicit assumption is that they always must be: 
post hoc ergo propter hoc. The individual never does anything but react. In- 
trospection is redefined as ‘an implicit form of behavior in which the subject 
responds to his own responses. Implicit reactions are the residual and obscure 
internal effector processes remaining from the auxiliary processes that 
accompanied the learning of the original overt reaction.”® He leaves the analysis 
of learning on this elementary level, without entering upon the evidence for 
selection of stimuli by the learner (a phenomenon recognized by later behavior- 
ists), or for such phenomena as ‘latent learning’ (also recognized today). 

Language is described by Weiss in the context of Pavlovian conditioned 
reflexes. The outstanding advantage of language among other forms of signaling 
behavior is of course that it makes possible the efficient generalizing of situations. 
The achievement is thus described: 


As a behavior category generalization is a type of sensori-motor mechanism in which many 
different receptor patterns representative of many different sensory situations and relations, 
are connected to the same language response and through this path the individual may react 
in a specific manner to all the objects, situations, and relations thus connected, even though 
there is very little sensory similarity between them.?° 


The act of learning words (special stimuli making available those reactions which 
belong together biosocially) is analyzed by Weiss along the lines already laid 
down by Meyer and Watson.” Weiss concludes that among types of linguistic 
expression, mathematics is ideally adapted to the description of human achieve- 
ment, because it is little influenced by sensori-motor variability between in- 
dividuals; and ‘the electron-proton conception which has been selected for the 
analysis of human conduct has been selected because it best adapts itself to 
mathematical description.’” . 


17 Ibid., p. 42. 

18 See Hans Driesch, The Crisis in Psychology (Princeton 1925), for a statement of intro- 
spectionist psychology explicitly limiting the field to the mental states— ‘somethings 
consciously had’—of one person, namely the individual reporting about psychology. 

19 Weiss, op. cit., p. 234. 

20 Tbid., p. 296. 

*1 Weiss, loc. cit.; Meyer, p. 358; Watson, p. 181. 

2 Weiss, p. 300. 
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II 


Thus the early behaviorists excluded from discussion any aspects of linguistic 
behavior unfitted to explanation by clear, unambiguous formulas like those of 
vector analysis. But in ordinary, non-mathematical language, the means of 
communication among ordinary people, there are ambiguities, illogicalities, 
lacunae and anticipations which can not be evaded by an attempt at mathe- 
matical formulation where it is inapplicable, or by the abrupt statement that 
‘It’s all a matter of electrons and protons.’ (Linguists who rely on this out- 
moded psychology might do well to recall that the physics also is a quarter of a 
century out of date: the universe of modern physicists requires much more 
than electrons and protons for adequate description.) The behaviorists of this 
period repeatedly claimed that psychology is but a special branch of biology 
(specifically, the physiology of conditioned reflexes). ‘They were hostile to any 
claims put forward by the social scientists for a part interest in the study of 
either language or psychology. In fact, they maintained that social science had 
no existence as a separate discipline. 

It should be pointed out that at the time when Weiss published his book, some 
very acute criticism of it appeared in the technical journals—written in part by 
other behaviorists less naive than Weiss—which has been ignored by his linguistic 
disciples. O. O. Norris, in ‘A Behaviorist Account of Consciousness,’* denied 
that behaviorists can dispense with this traditionally recognized function. He 
redefined it as a ‘generalizing combination response by which we designate the 
items of behavior by which an organism presents itself with incidental data 
regarding present reaction and current environment.‘ These data are the 
stimulus patterns for which the organism already has organized structures of 
adaptation. Since they are different they may be ‘picked and chosen among,’ 
and introspection is ‘a matter of seeking the differential reaction appropriate to 
implicit reactions as stimuli.’ This definition, to be sure, makes of consciousness 
a quite uncreative process. Moreover, it involves an evasion. Norris uses 
passive verbs and thus side-steps the question: What does the picking and 
choosing; what does the seeking of differential reactions? Either it is something 
not coincident with the ‘generalizing combination response,’ or else he is merely 
saying that when one appropriate reaction occurs, then the other possible ones 
do not. 

More penetrating was the challenge brought by A. E. Davies* on the grounds 
of the physicalism which limited Weiss to the electrons and protons and laws of 
motion (as of 1925) in approaching language. An approach from biology would 
have at least this advantage, according to Davies: it would relate behavior to a 


23 Journal of Philosophy, 26.29-43 and 57-67 (1929). 

4 Ibid., p. 40. 

25 A similar evasion may be detected in an analogous attempt at definition by J. Stanley 
Gray, A Behavioristic Account of Concept Formation, Psychological Review 38.65-72 (1931) 
and A Behavioristic Interpretation of Intelligence, ibid. 39.271-78 (1932). 

26 Arthur Ernest Davies, Mechanism, Meaning and Teleology in Behavior, American 
Journal of Psychology 37.1 ff. (1926). 
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value, namely survival value, so that all responses would not be regarded as 
indifferent, in language or elsewhere. Survival value permits us to introduce 
meaning in dealing with situations. Weiss, on the other hand, ignores this 
element entirely. He tells us that an infant and his nurse, both listening to an 
alarm clock, are ‘exposed to practically the same electron-proton conditions’— 
and that is all there is to it. ‘This,’ remarked Davies, ‘is either a theoretically 
harmless assertion, or it is a practically vicious one.’ In the first case it would 
mean merely the compresence of the two persons in the room. In the second, 
it would imply that all reactions by the infant in the presence of the clock are 
responses to it, because Weiss does imply that the individual ‘necessarily re- 
sponds in terms of behavior to whatever electron-proton aggregate he is at a given 
time exposed.’ In other words, Weiss fails to provide for selectivity in responses, 
hence for criteria of meaningful experiences, for fear lest these be reified into 
something like a ‘soul’ or consciousness. 

Davies’ statement, tho a notable challenge to Weiss, shows a certain weak- 
ness. This centers about the test of meaning by ‘survival value.’ Writers who 
use this alone to provide for contextual meaning of a situation—in behavior, and 
specifically in language—must be helpless to explain the meaningful behavior 
voluntarily directed towards destruction, not survival, among the human species. 
Survival value may possibly suffice to account for meaning on the non-human 
biological level, but it is inadequate to account, for instance, for heroism at the 
cost of self-extinction for a.social cause. Such human performance surely points 
to the unique character of the human order as contrasted with lower biological 
orders, and calls for special treatment. 

A systematic critique of Weiss’ postulates was presented by Ralph Gundeach, 
showing their inconsistencies and inadequacies.2” One of these is the reproach 
here formulated that there is an abrupt leap from pure physics into sociology, 
thus passing over territory normally covered by psychology proper. However, 
the critics of Weiss tended themselves to ignore the pertinence of social sciences 
to these fundamental problems of psychology. Hence they rarely entered upon 
discussions that would especially concern linguists, since linguistics occupies those 
fields of psychology which lie closest to sociology .?® 


Ill 


The later behaviorists neglected by linguistic mechanists have made repeated 
and careful effort to correct the simplistic errors of Meyer and Weiss. These 
later writers disavow dualism (vitalism, mentalism, teleology) likewise, but at 


27 Some Difficulties with Weiss’s Behavioristic Postulates, Am. Journal of Psych. 38.469- 
75 (1927). 

28 For a critique of physicalist behaviorism on logical grounds, see Felix Kaufmann, 
Methodology of the Social Sciences (London 1944), p. 151: ‘The basic thesis of earlier 
physicalism is that every confirmable sentence of psychology is translatable into a sentence 
of physics,’ that is, into control sentences about spatio-temporal events. Kaufmann’s 
objection is that the meaning of a sentence is not identical with its truth-conditions; also 
that not all truth-conditions for a sentence are control sentences (i.e., statements about 
behavior and physical facts) as Carnap uses the term. 
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the same time their formulations permit of a subtler analysis corresponding more 
satisfactorily to the complexities of social experience in which language functions. 
On the basis of definitions referring to strictly objective conditions, they have 
provided for the use of such terms as ‘purpose,’ ‘concept,’ and ‘consciousness’ 
which had been banished by the naive mechanists. Their denotation is re- 
stricted, but they are founded on much more advanced experimental techniques 
than were known in the early 1920’s. 

W. S. Hunter, a behaviorist, recognized the specificity of language as a sub- 
stitute for behavior and its peculiarly social utility as a symbolic process making 
thought possible. The term ‘thought’ was admitted by him, despite its men- 
talistic associations, in connection with the solution of problems, where these 
have been ‘formulated by the subject’s own language responses and where this 
formulation partially controls the sequence.”® This embodies a recognition 
that language serves a two-way function in the process of thinking (even as 
behavioristically defined). Edward C. Tolman criticized both Watson and 
Weiss for failing to recognize a special quality in the ‘surrogate behavior’ made 
possible by language, and reflected in thought (again, as behavioristically de- 
fined).*° He himself emphasized that the study of behavior deals with some- 
thing more than physics and physiology. If these are concerned with molecular 
manifestations, behavior occurs in total acts which may be more than, and 
different from, the sums of their parts. Such acts he describes as ‘molar’ mani- 
festations. 

In describing molar activity, Tolman provides for aspects of it called purpose, 
cognition, conscious awareness, and the like. The first, for instance, is identified 
with the behaving organism’s readiness to persist through trial and error; cogni- 
tion is identified with the conditions for continuance of a behavior act (existence 
of a goal, of learned best means of achievement, etc.); conscious awareness is 
identified with a sampling behavior of an organism like the running back and 
forth of a rat in the choice chamber of a discrimination box while it is questing 
for the entrance to the food chamber. Ideation is a mere adjustment to, or 
feint at, such actual running back and forth. The difference is quantitative 
rather than qualitative, however, according to Tolman. 

Building on these definitions, Tolman discusses language also. He is in- 
debted to Grace de Laguna* for a monistic, empirical-behaviorist account which 


29 Walter S. Hunter, Human Behavior (University of Chicago Press, 2nd ed., 1928), p. 
335. 

30 Purposive Behavior in Animals and Men (New York 1932), p. 211 f. Speaking of the 
Watsonian account of thinking as subvocal speech and subgestural gesture, always pre- 
sumed to involve neuro-muscular contractions or feints towards them, Tolman says: 
‘But it seems obvious that it is not the precise neuro-muscular characters of the adjustments 
or feints which are important, but merely their substitute or surrogate character. Implicit 
behaviors or behavior-adjustments are surrogate behaviors, and that is the important point. 
And the truth of this should not be jeopardized, as Watson and Weiss jeopardize it, by 
making it dependent upon the further hypothesis that structurally such ‘implicit behaviors’ 
always involve sub-vocal speech or sub-gestural gestures, or indeed, that they necessarily 
involve any motor discharges at all’ (p. 212). 

31 Speech: Its Function and Development (Yale University Press, 1927). 
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permits language to be interpreted as a specifically human adjunct, beyond 
physics, physiology, and purely animal behavior. His definition of thinking 
(running back and forth—or its surrogate) places it, ontogenetically and phylo- 
genetically, before speech. Introspection, according to him, occurs when the 
environmental objects about which a subject makes ‘proclamations’ (de Laguna’s 
term) are his own behavior adjustments. 


In order to introspect, an ‘observer’ must be capable of sign-gestalts in which his own be- 
havior-adjustments, and the words for describing such, are the sign-objects (i.e., means- 
objects) and a _presence-of-these-behavior-adjustments-to-the-listener is the desired- 
signified-object (i.e., goal-object). 

Introspection, if it be a veridical process at all, implies, in short, some sort of an ‘inner 
sense’. It implies that the introspector can ‘perceive’ not only his actual runnings-back- 
and-forth, but also his mere behavior-adjustments to such runnings-back-and-forth. It 
requires that he can report that he is thus adjustmentally running-back-and-forth.® 


Tolman, in brief, salvages the terminology associated with consciousness in 
relation to language; but he does so by means of a non-social situation. He 
refers constantly to the running back and forth of a non-human, non-social 
creature: a rat seeking food in a laboratory maze. This omits and evades the 
unique characteristics of human speech. Human ‘thinking’ and ‘ideation’ 
would appear to require special description in reference to a non-rodential 
environment. 

Such a description was attempted by the ‘social behaviorist,’ George H. Mead. 
He insisted that the psychology of individual human organisms must be related 
to the group experiences, and that the behavior of the individual can be under- 
stood only in relation to such a context, not as a series of stimuli and responses 
reproducible in a laboratory. Experience is not only individual and biographical 
but public and social. The medium of language affects the speaker himself while 
he is in the act of affecting another In significant speech (as opposed to 
babbling or unreflecting responses to commands) meaning is grasped by the 
listener thru his ability to put himself in the position of the speaker, and this 
in turn is made possible by the refinements of linguistic symbols. Consciousness 
itself, as defined by Mead, arises in the social process and not in the brain. To 
regard it as a physiological function of the brain, he says, implies an unwarranted 
spatial conception of mind, and it also ‘leads to Russell’s physiological solipsism, 
and to the insuperable difficulties of interactionism. ... What is located, what 
does take place in the brain, however, is the physiological process whereby 
we lose and regain consciousness: 4 process which is somewhat analogous to 
that of pulling down and raising a window shade.’ And mentality is defined as 


32 Tolman, op. cit., p. 241. 

33 George H. Mead, Mind, Self and Society from the Standpoint of a Social Behaviorist 
(University of Chicago Press, 1934), p. 46 f: “The vocal gesture becomes a significant symbol 
. .. when it has the same effect on the individual making it that it has on the individual to 
whom it is addressed or who explicitly responds to it, and thus involves a reference to the 
self of the individual making it.’ Again: ‘Only in terms of gestures as significant symbols 
is the existence of mind or intelligence possible.’ 
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‘that relationship of the organism to the situation which is mediated by a set 
of symbols. 

One of Mead’s most valuable contributions is his insistence on the two-way 
relationship of the significant symbol. This, as he stressed in an earlier essay, 
refers both to the thing indicated and the response to it. In the latter instance, 
it is a concept; in the former, a name (linguistic label—a special type of signifi- 
cant symbol).** Nevertheless it may appear that an uneasy evasion lurks in 
some of Mead’s definitions. For instance, in connection with purely subjective 
experiences (those referred by the individual exclusively to his self, tho he is 
aware of other selves thru the experiences of social conduct), Mead discusses 
memory images which, he says, ‘are there, but are not necessarily located in 
space.’ This requires clarification, as does the exclusively: social definition of 
consciousness, which tries to correct the introspectionists by running to an op- 
posite extreme. The problems of subjective versus objective experience are but 
lightly touched upon. But the insistence upon social factors in the emerging of 
human consciousness, and its consequent special and different character as com- 
pared with the runnings-back-and-forth of Tolman’s rats, is most helpful towards 
an understanding of language.* 


IV 


The later behaviorists, ignored by Bloomfield, have carried out experiments 
on the animal level which give a subtler and more richly nuanced account of 
meaning, on the pre-language level, than anything reported by Watson and 
Weiss. Recent studies indicate that the situations must be ‘meaningful’ to the 
animals concerned, if the laboratory procedures are to throw a maximum light 
on that form of adaptive behavior known as learning. The pertinence to human 
beings will be obvious. Even on the animal level we find that conditioning is not 
a mechanical process in the old-fashioned sense of the term. It may be speeded 
or hindered according as it is related to the animal’s previous experiences, notably 
with others of his kind in his own natural environment. 

The importance of meaningful context in an animal’s experience has been 
revealed in the reports of Jules Masserman’s work.*7 Whereas Pavlov deliber- 
ately isolated each reflex for study, and regarded behavior as a patterned com- 
bination of such simple reflexes, Masserman took into accout the total behavior 
and entire field situation of the animal in studying its symbolic behavior. By 
this he means a recognition of sensory symbolism or ‘sign-gestalts.’ In other 
words, he found it necessary to use what he calls ‘psychobiological principles’ in 
his work—not biological alone (like Pavlov), certainly not physical alone (like 


4 Tbid., p. 112 and 124 f. 
35 Mead, A Behavioristic Account of the Significant Symbol, Journal of Psych. 19.161 
f. (1922). 

36 Many of the ambiguities and tentative statements by Mead have been clarified by 
Charles Morris in Signs, Language and Behavior (New York 1946). The position is basically 
Mead’s but the definitions and distinctions are worked out with a finer elaboration. 

37 Behavior and Neurosis: An Experimental Psychoanalysis Approach to Psychobiologic 
Principles (Chicago 1948). 
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Weiss), but biological principles which admit special characteristics for animals 
as contrasted, say, with plants. Otherwise he is unable to report adequately on 
such phenomena as ‘sham rage’ induced by an electrical current, as opposed to 
‘meaningful rage.’ The former, he concluded, was not accompanied by a ‘mean- 
ingful’ subjective experience, as was the latter. 

Clark L. Hull is another contemporary behaviorist who uses terms such as 
thought, volition, purpose, and even consciousness.** But he, like others here 
mentioned, understresses the fact that the functions to which these terms refer— 
even as behavioristically defined—have quite special characteristics on the 
human level, the level of social organization, which require a special and qualita- 
tively different account. Underlying the most detailed and carefully reported 
of recent observations there is often an implied willingness to lump human be- 
ings together with non-speaking primates, as if they existed on the same level 
of development. 

This reducing of levels calls for a separate critique, in connection with which 
it may be suggested that not all opponents of traditional mechanism are ‘men- 
talists.’ A considerable group of materialists, namely the dialectical materialists 
whose thought derives from the school of Marx and Engels, maintain that special 
and careful provision should be made to distinguish human behavior, with its 
peculiar characteristics, from that of the lower animals. While they (like the 
mechanists) deny the animism, teleology and dualistic cleavages associated with 
mentalism, they recognize a quality designated as consciousness, having a ma- 
terialist foundation, for all animal behavior, and possessing specific traits in 
humans. But the approach of dialectical materialism to linguistics is a problem 
requiring ample elaboration, and must be deferred to another occasion. 


New York University 


38 Clark L. Hull, Principles of Behavior: An Introduction to Behavior Theory (New York 
1943). See also his Mind, Mechanism and Adaptive Behavior, Psych. Review 44.1 ff (1937) 
for an admirably clear formulation of the assumptions of contemporary behaviorism. 
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On pourrait croire révolue l’époque ov ceux des linguistes qui consacraient au 
probléme des langues artificielles une partie de leur temps et de leur énergie, 
étaient considérés par leur pairs comme des originaux & qui les plus bienveillants 
reconnaissaient le droit de préférer la pratique de la construction des langues 4 
celle de la philatélie ou de la péche & la ligne. On serait tenté de penser que 
l’exemple de Schuchardt, de Meillet et de Sapir, pour ne citer que quelques uns 
parmi les grands disparus, aurait suffi 4 dissiper les préventions, qu’avec Brug- 
mann et Leskien, beaucoup de linguistes manifestaient 4 l’égard des recherches 
interlinguistiques. II nous faut cependant reconnaftre que ces préventions n’ont 
pas entiérement disparu. 

La raison la plus évidente de la réserve, parfois méprisante, de bien des 
linguistes professionnels, est que la création de langues a été pendant longtemps 
l’apanage presque exclusif de dilettantes chez qui l’idéalisme ou le messianisme 
étaient incomparablement plus développé que les connaissances de base ou le 
sentiment de la véritable nature de la langue. C’est probablement en vain qu’on 
signalerait que des créateurs comme Zamenhof ou de Wahl, sans étre 4 propre- 
ment parler des linguistes, ont eu, ou ont acquis, un sens de la réalité linguistique 
que beaucoup de professionnels pourraient leur envier, ou encore qu’on citerait 
le cas d’Otto Jespersen, savant phonéticien et grammairien hors de pair, se 
mettant résolument, avec son Novial, sur le rang des constructeurs de langues. 
C’est en vain qu’on rappellerait qu’il ne faut pas juger des possibilité de dével- 
oppement scientifique d’une discipline sur les gens qui ont pu prétendre la prati- 
quer, que le charlatananisme d’un Mesmer ou d’un Cagliostro n’a pas empéché 
l’apparition d’une physique scientifique, et que les élucubrations des alchimistes 
ont précédé la création d’une chimie moderne. Le domaine de la création inter- 
linguistique reste pour beaucoup celui ot la fantaisie débridée d’amateurs 
irresponsables se donne nécessairement libre cours. 

Mais ce n’est pas tout. Plus subtile et, sans doute, encore plus difficile a 
vaincre que le préjugé défavorable dont nous venons de parler, est l’horreur 
presque religieuse de certains en face de la synthése, de la recréation par l’>homme 
d’un ensemble complexe 4 partir d’éléments dissociés dans une premiére opéra- 
tion. Il est des esprits forts qui exultent lorsqu’on leur apprend que les chimistes 
ont su recréer le sel marin 4 partir du chlore et du sodium. D/’autres, moins 
audacieux, hésitent entre l’admiration pour l’audace de leurs semblables et la 
crainte sourde d’une vengeance des Dieux. Aujourd’hui l’humanité civilisée 
s’est plus ou moins accoutumée & la recréation dans le domaine des sciences de 
la nature. Mais dans tout ce qui touche 4 l’homme, & son corps, & son esprit 
surtout, si l’analyse s’est généralement imposée, la simple pensée d’une synthése 
remplit encore certains esprits d’un effroi vague. On en nie tout d’abord la 
possibilité; puis, lorsque les faits sont la, on les ignore, grAce 4 l’admirable pouvoir 
qu’ont les hommes d’éluder ce qui les heurte ou qui les peine. 

37 
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Pendent longtemps, les linguistes ont parlé des langues comme d’organismes 
vivants analogues aux plantes ou aux animaux. Elles vivaient, elles mourraient, 
elles avaient des méres et des filles, encore que leur naissance rest4t mystérieuse. 
Le public cultivé, d’ordinaire si ignorant en matiére linguistique, a retenu cette 
comparaison, et certains linguistes mémes, en dépit de Ferdinand de Saussure 
et de ses successeurs, gardent encore, pour cette conception romantique, une 
prédilection plus ou moins avouée. II est évident que |’apparition d’une langue 
artificielle paraft & leurs yeux un cas de génération spontanée un peu troublant 
et assez répugnant. Si encore cette conception de la langua comme un organisme 
vivant pouvait étre dégagée de sa gangue affective, on pourrait leur parler de 
greffe ou de marcotte. Mais si, sentimentalement, on accepte une intervention 
humaine dans la vie des végétaux ou des animaux inférieurs, on est beaucoup 
moins tolérant en ce qui concerne le langage, cette institution humaine. I] est 
intéressant de constater 4 cet égard que les premiers linguistes qui aient marqué 
leur intérét pour la question des langues construites, sont ceux qui ont vu dans 
le langage un fait social, une convention imposée, et qui ont su ainsi libérer leur 
pensée de la conception de la langue comme un organisme vivant. ; 

On sait, par expérience, qu’aucun argument ne peut entrainer la conviction 
lorsqu’il se heurte, méme chez un savant, 4 une répugnance instinctive. Il y 
aura sans doute toujours des esprits qui se refuseront 4 considérer la possibilité 
d’une linguistique synthétique objective. Mais on peut tenter de convaincre 
ceux chez qui la réserve résulte d’un manque d’information, et c’est pourquoi 
nous écrivons ces lignes. 


* 


Nous réservons pour |’instant le probléme de la possibilité d’un traitement 
scientifique de la création linguistique, et & ceux des linguistes qui ne congoivent 
pas leur discipline autrement que comme une science d’observation, nous 
signalerons ou rappellerons certains faits. Plusieurs langues construites sont 
actuellement en usage; une d’entre elles, l’esperanto, la plus connue et la plus 
répandue, sert depuis plus d’un demi siécle comme moyen d’intercommunication. 
En conséquence, quelles que soient les réactions sentimentalles de chacun, et 
méme si l’on se refuse 4 s’intéresser 4 la genése de ces iangues, il y a 1A un domaine 
qui s’offre & l’observation linguistique sous sa forme la plus positive. Voici 
deux personnes, un Anglais et un Hongrois par exemple, qui s’entretiennent en 
esperanto. Nous avons la incontestablement affaire 4 une manifestation linguis- 
tique. La preuve en est que si l’un des interlocuteurs demande & |’autre quelle 
heure il est, ce dernier tirera sa montre de son gousset et lui donnera |’indication 
qu’il désire, et que ceci sera obtenu sans que le demandeur ait nécessairement 
recours 4 des gestes, c’est-A-dire 4 des signes non linguistiques. Or, rien de ce 
qui est linguistique ne saurait laisser le linguiste indifférent. En d’autres termes, 
méme si l’on se refuse 4 considérer la construction de langues comme un probléme 
scientifique, la fagon dont ces langues, une fois construites, sont utilisées pour 
la compréhension mutuelle peut et doit étre l’objet d’un examen de la part de 
ceux dont l’étude des faits de langage est la profession. 
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La linguistique classique s’est, il est vrai, longtemps cantonné dans 1|’étude 
des problémes de l’acquisition, de l’usage et de la transmission de la langue dite 
maternelle, le monolinguisme ayant été tacitement considéré comme la norme. 
Mais Vhistoire linguistique de l’humanité se révéle, pour une large part, comme 
celle de peuples ou de communautés qui abandonnent leur langue ou leur dialecte 
pour une autre langue ou un autre dialecte, et on est convaincu aujourd’hui 
qu’on ne peut rien comprendre a |’évolution linguistique si l’on ne fait une large 
part 4 l’étude de l’acquisition par l’adulte d’un idiome différent de celui qu’il 
avait appris étant enfant. L’examen de l’apprentissage d’une deuxiéme langue, 
que celle-ci soit une langue nationale ou une langue artificielle, se révéle comme 
indispensable, méme si nous considérons que la seule fin des études linguistiques 
est la connaissance la plus en plus intime du fonctionnement du langage. 

Nous sommes donc amenés 4 reconnaitre un statut linguistique 4 tous les 
idiomes artificiels dont les hommes se sont servi et se servent tous les jours 4 
des fins d’intercompréhension. Et comme rien de ce qui est linguistique ne 
saurait nous laisser indifférent, nous ne saurions nous désintéresser complétement 
de la fagon dont ces langues sont apparues. Si les recherches relatives 4 l’origine 
du langage n’ont pas un bon renom parmi les linguistes sérieux, c’est é6videmment 
parce que les conditiones de l’apparition du langage articulé échappent a peu prés 
complétement 4 nos possibilités d’investigation. II n’en va pas de méme dans 
le cas des langues artificielles. Et une telle étude peut étre abordée et poursuivie 
sans jamais faillir 4 la stricte impartialité qui doit évidemment étre la régle 
dans toute recherche scientifique. 

D’autre part, une étude comparative des diverses langues construites 
n’entrainerait pas non plus de linguiste hors de son domaine propre. Ce n’est 
pas & l’honneur des linguistes professionnels d’avoir laissé & un logicien, un 
mathématicien, un historien de la littérature et de la civilization’ le soin de 
procéder dans ce domaine 4 des examens et & des recherches indispensables. En 
tout état de cause, le travail a été fait, et assez bien fait pour que le linguiste 
puisse dés maintenant essayer de dégager, dans I’histoire de la création linguis- 
tique, le sens d’une évolution. C’est ce que nous allons tenter d’esquisser trés 
succinctement ci-aprés. Nous dirons immédiatement que cet examen révéle, non 
une divergence progressive, mais une convergence, dans ce sens que les systémes 
proposés, de fort dissemblables qu’ils étaient tout d’abord, acquiérent de plus 
en plus un air de famille. Ceci suggére qu’on peut espérer voir apparaftre un 
jour une solution définitive, celle qui s’imposera, non pas du fait de la personalité 
de son auteur, des ressources ou de |’énergie de ses propagateurs, mais du fait 
qu’elle se trouvera parfaitement adaptée 4 son but. On comprendra alors que 
le linguiste qui a pu suivre le cours de cette évolution, puisse étre tenté d’inter- 
venir pour hdter, par une extrapolation, l’aboutissement du processus. S’il 
apparait en effet que la construction interlinguistique n’est plus le domaine de 
l’a priori, mais qu’elle se pratique désormais selon des régles qui se dégagent d’une 


1 Couturat et Leau, auteurs de |’Histoire de la langue universelle, Paris, 1903, et Albert 
L. Guérard qui a publié, en 1921, A Short History of the International Language Movement, 
New York. 
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longue expérience, il devient possible de pratiquer une linguistique synthétique 
sur une base purement objective. 


* 


Lorsque Descartes lance l’idée d’une langue artificielle, il ne semble pas qu’il 
ait en vue un idiome destiné essentiellement 4 étre employé entre les personnes 
de langues nationales différentes. A son époque, et pour de longues années 
encore, les peuples de l’Occident reconnaissaient une langue internationale, le 
latin. Ce que Descartes propose, c’est une langue ‘philosophique’, meilleure que 
les langues existantes, débarrassée de leur irrégularités et de leurs imprécisions, 
une langue logique qui doit aider la pensée au lieu de la freiner. Leibnitz, un 
autre prédécesseur de marque, n’a pas un point de vue trés différent. Au cours 
de ce XVIIléme siécle, od l’engouement pour les choses de France et pour la 
langue frangaise atteint son apogée, les savants ou les philosophes n’ont aucune 
peine 4 trouver, pour leur pensée, un véhicule qui leur permette d’atteindre ceux 
que celle-ci peut et doit intéresser. II n’est pas exclu que, dans la pensée de 
Leibnitz, la langue proposée ait pu viser 4 déloger le francais de certaines de ses 
positions, mais il demeure que le besoin d’une langue commune de la civilisation 
européenne se faisait relativement peu sentir. 

Il faudra le romantisme, le déclin de l’hégémonie intellectuelle de la France, 
l’éveil du nationalisme, |’extension progressive de la culture 4 des classes de plus 
en plus larges de la société, pour que la conception qu’on se fait de la langue 
artificielle se voit dépouillée lentement de son caractére philosophique et pour 
que l’accent passe sur le caractére humanitaire du probléme. Ce qu’on veut 
réaliser, c’est beaucoup moins désormais un instrument de pensée qu’un moyen 
de communication internationale, une langue neutre qui ne soit |’instrument 
d’aucune hégémonie culturelle ou politique, une langue qui soit la propriété 
de tous ceux qui l’apprennent ou qui la parlent. Pour étre parfaitement neutre, 
cette langue sera a priori et fondée sur la logique qu’on estime étre au fond méme 
de la pensée humaine sous sa forme la plus générale. Mais les gens se refusent & 
apprendre les langues a priori. La réaction de tout esprit curieux, et ce ne sont 
guére que les esprits curieux qui s’intéressent 4 ces problémes, n’est pas de 
s’assimiler le systéme parfaitement arbitraire qui lui est présenté, mais de 
composer un autre systéme, tout aussi arbitraire, mais mieux adapté au tempéra- 
ment, aux gofits ou aux conceptions philosophiques de son auteur. 

Pour inciter le public 4 adopter les projets qu’on lui présente, il faudra que le 
constructeur de langue s’efforce d’effacer un peu sa personalité et consente & 
s’informer des gofits du public. Certes, on verra encore apparaitre quelques 
langues purement a priori dont les auteurs restent convaincus qu’une langue 
‘logique’ est plus facile qu’une langue de type ‘naturel’. Mais |’expérience 
montre de plus en plus qu’un projet n’a une chance quelconque d’étre adopté 
réellement et pratiquement par d’autres personnes que son auteur, que s’il se 
justifie par une certaine conformité aux usages existants. II ne s’agit plus 
d’inventer de nouveaux signifiants pour d’anciens signifiés, ou méme de créer de 
toutes piéces des signes nouveaux, mais de trouver, pour des concepts auxquels 
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est habitué le public qu’on a plus ou moins en vue, les signifiants qui rappellent 
le plus possible ceux que connait déj& ce public. En d’autres termes, il s’agit 
de dégager ce qu’on peut appeler de vocabulaire international. Désormais 
V’internationalité des formes devient le critére décisif de la valeur des différents 
projets. La faillite du Volapiik est surtout celle d’un systéme oi |’appareil 
grammatical reste presque complétement a priori et ot |’internationalité du 
vocabulaire a été sacrifiée 4 la briéveté ou & une conception trés discutable de la 
difficulté ou de la facilité de certains traits phoniques. Dans une langue inter- 
nationale, la justification essentielle d’une forme est son internationalité. Dés 
que celle-ci peut étre mise doute, la voie est ouverte au schisme, et celui-ci est 
inévitable sit6t qu’il apparait que l’internationalité a été délibérément sacrifiée 4 
tout autre principe, quelque justifié qu’il puisse paraftre 4 l’auteur du projet. 
Méme fondée sur |’argument de facilité, toute forme a priori se défend mal, car 
on peut toujours faire valoir qu’une forme internationale est la plus facile parce 
qu’internationale, méme si elle n’a pas le support de la logique ou de |’analogie. 

Reste a définir l’internationalité en matiére linguistique. Notons tout d’abord 
que l’internationalité peut étre générale ou limitée. Les gares de Modane et 
de Vintimille sont dites internationales. Mais leur internationalité reste limitée 
& la France et 41’Italie. Tangers est une ville internationale, mais cela ne veut 
pas dire qu’un Chinois y jouisse des mémes prérogatives qu’un Francais ou un 
Espagnol. Il en va de méme en matiére linguistique. II existe un vocabulaire 
assez vaste qui est commun aux principales langues européennes de culture; mais 
si l’internationalité d’un mot doit comporter son existence dans les grandes 
langues d’Extréme-Orient, ce vocabulaire s’effrite rapidement, et il disparait 
complétement si l’on range le hottentot ou l’aranta parmi les langues témoins. 
Si donc on veut parler d’un vocabulaire international, il ne peut s’agir que d’une 
internationalité limitée. Mais, dans ce cas, on est amené 4 sacrifier la neutralité 
et & favoriser les Européens aux dépens des Asiatiques ou des Africains. 

Dire que seuls les Occidentaux ont besoin d’un parler auxiliaire d’intercompré- 
hension serait inexact: bien des ‘indigénes’ sont amenés, beaucoup plus fré- 
quemment que les paysans d’Auvergne ou les fermiers du Middle West, 4 entrer 
en contact avec des gens parlant une autre langue que la leur. Mais il ne faut 
pas oublier que ce ne sont pas les besoins des populations ‘indigénes’ qui rendent 
désirable l’adoption d’une langue internationale. A supposer qu’une telle langue 
devienne dans le monde d’un emploi courant, il n’est pas vraisemblable que le 
blanc de |’Afrique du sud renonce & s’adresser en afrikaans ou en anglais & ses 
ouvriers agricoles indigénes. La ot deux idiomes entrent en contact autrement 
que sur un pied d’égalité, il se produira tout naturellement que l’idiome jugé 
supérieur s’imposera aux indigénes, tout d’abord sous la forme d’un pidgin, d’un 
parler créole, qui pourra s’amender progessivement, c’est-A-dire se rapprocher 
peu & peu de la langue telle qu’elle est parlée par les personnes linguistiquement 
dominantes. Ces parlers minima ne sont pas méprisables, et ils peuvent étre 
parfaitement adaptés aux besoins sociaux qui les ont fait naftre. 

Le cas d’une langue constuite est tout autre. II s’agit ici d’assurer les rapports 
linguistiques entre des gens de méme civilisation, ou qui ont atteint un degré 
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d’évolution pratiquement identique. Une langue commune compléte suppose 
un large fonds commun de civilisation. C’est parce que ce fonds existe chez tous 
les peuples d’Occident, qu’ils soient demeurés dans leur presqu’ile européenne 
natale, ou qu’ils aient essaimé 4 travers le monde, que le besoin se fait sentir 
d’une langue commune et que, depuis plus d’un siécle, de nouveaux projets n’ont 
jamais cessé de faire leur apparition. A la base de cette communauté culturelle, 
il y a Rome, et & travers Rome, la Gréce et les Alexandrins. Cette civilisation 
est celle qui a été moulée successivement par le Christianisme, la Renaissance et 
les mouvements religieux qui l’ont accompagnée, la fermentation des idées au 
XVIlIléme siécle, la Révolution frangaise, le Romantisme, la Révolution indus- 
trielle, de la machine 4 vapeur au moteur & explosion et 4 la désintégration de 
V’atome. C’est pour cette forme de civilisation qu’on cherche aujourd’hui une 
langue commune. Et si cette langue doit étre une langue mondiale, c’est que 
cette forme de civilisation tend aujourd’hui 4 étre mondiale. 

Il est toujours des gens pour s’étonner et déplorer, au nom de principes fort 
respectables, que les constructeurs de langue tiennent aussi peu compte du 
vocabulaire et de la structure des grandes langues d’Orient et d’Extréme-Orient. 
Sans refuser en aucune facgon notre admiration aux formes de civilisation qui ont 
fleuri en Chine ou aux Indes, nous devons reconnaitre que les pays du sud et de 
lest asiatiques ne participent aux formes actuelles de la civilisation que pour 
autant qu’ils se sont ouverts aux influences européennes et ont adopté certains 
traits de la culture occidentale. L’Extréme-Orient avait trouvé dans |’écriture 
chinoise un moyen de résoudre, partiellement tout au moins, le probléme de la 
compréhension mutuelle internationale. C’est |’introduction dans cette partie 
du globe d’autres formes de civilisation qui tend aujourd-hui 4 rendre cette 
solution inopérante. Le chinois et le japonais ne contribuent au vocabulaire 
international que pour autant que l’Occident a, au cours des siécles, emprunté a 
l’Extréme-Orient des traits de civilisation et les termes qui les désignaient: thé et 
kimono sont, dés aujourd’hui et de plein droit, des éléments du vocabulaire 
international. 

Ce vocabulaire international, dans le sens od peuvent employer ce terme ceux 
qui s’attachent 4 créer une langue commune & tous les peuples qui jouissent d’une 
méme culture, est celui qui est commun aux langues des nations qui ont, de 
longue date, contribué a |’édification de cette culture. Bien que la Gréce ait 
été & la base de la civilisation occidentale, c’est par le chena! du latin que la 
pensée grecque a été apportée aux lieux ov elle devait continuer & fructifier, 
C’est le latin, langue de l’Eglise et de la pensée, qui a maintenu la tradition de la 
culture antique. C’est le latin qui a été, pendant des siécles, le véhicule de la 
civilisation européenne, et le vocabulaire européen de la pensée est, soit emprunté 
directement & cette langue, soit calqué sur les formes latines. Au cours des 
temps modernes, le francais a pu, pendant quelques temps, et dans certains 
domaines, remplacer le latin comme langue intellectuelle de l’Europe. Mais il 
était lui-méme trop latin par ses origines, et trop imprégné par des siécles de 
culture latine, pour que |’on puisse constater que son avénement coincide avec 
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une rupture dans la tradition européenne. C’est pourquoi une langue inter- 
nationale ne saurait avoir une autre base que latine. 

Ceci ne veut pas dire que le latin classique ou médiéval pourrait jouer le réle 
de langue internationale de la civilisation européenne moderne. Le fait qu’il 
ait été progressivement délogé de ses positions, semble bien indiquer qu’il ne 
pouvait plus remplir ce réle. Le latin a été l’expression adéquate de certains 
stades de notre civilisation. Mais ces stades sont dépassés. Si le corps du 
vocabulaire de la langue commune doit nécessairement étre d’origine et de forme 
latine, la structure morphologique d’une langue adaptée & |’état actuel de notre 
culture ne saurait s’accomoder du synthétisme latin. La-méme oi les repré- 
sentants les plus directs du latin conservent, encore aujourd’hui, des traits 
synthétiques, on a le droit de ne plus y voir que des survivances et de donner la 
priorité aux formes les plus évoluées. 

Il est remarquable que toutes les langues construites qui peuvent actuellement 
prétendre & l’existence en tant que moyens d’intercompréhension supra-nationale, 
présentent un vocabulaire essentiellement latin ou roman. Toutes, sous des 
formes diverses, et de fagon plus ou moins ouvertement proclamée, admettent 
comme partie intégrante de leur vocabulaire tous les mots communs aux grandes 
langues de civilisation. Or, ces mots communs sont, dans leur immense majorité, 
des mots latins, néo-latins, ou grecs sous une forme latinisée, C’est dans ce 
sens que nous avons parlé ci-dessus de convergence dans |’évolution du mouve- 
ment des langues construites. I] est également remarquable que celle d’entre 
elles, l’esperanto, qui présente le plus d’éléments a priori ou autres que classiques 
ou romans, est également la plus ancienne. Les autres, qui en sont des diver- 
gences schismatiques, comme Il’ido et l’esperanto II, ou qui représentent des 
créations indépendantes, tels l’interlingua, l’occidental ou le novial, tendent 
toutes, 4 des degrés divers, 4 réduire la part des éléments a priori, généralement 
& l’avantage des formes latines. Toutes ont un air de famille, et les deux 
derniéres venues, |’occidental et le novial apparaissent, surtout depuis les modi- 
fications apportées 4 ce dernier, il y a une douzaine d’années, comme deux dia- 
lectes fort voisins d’une méme langue. 


* * 
* 


A la base de la convergence que nous constatons, il y a donc la conviction plus 
ou moins exprimée que la langue construite destinée 4 devenir |’instrument des 
relations internationales doit se fonder sur le vocabulaire déja international dans 
le sens restreint que nous avons dégagé ci-dessus. Mais si le mouvement de 
convergence n’est pas arrivé 4 son terme, si nous n’avons pas encore une seule 
langue, c’est qu’il ne suffit pas, pour se mettre d’accord, de reconnaftre la nécessité 
de restreindre comme nous |’avons fait le concept d’internationalité. 

En matiére de vocabulaire tout d’abord, il est bien des concepts, communs & 
toutes les nations occidentales, pour lesquelles on cherche en vain une expression 
qui ne soit pas particuliére 4 une cellule ou un groupe restreint de cellules linguis- 
tiques. Quelque vaste et profonde qu’ait été l’influence de la culture gréco- 
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latine sur le monde occidental, elle s’est un peu partout superposée 4 des formes 
antérieures de culture. Dans bien des cas, il est vrai, des dérivés internationaux 
nous permettent de rétablir une forme commune du mot simple. Pour “dent’’, 
le mot international dentiste nous suggére |’adoption de la racine dent-. Mais 
comment nommer, par exemple, le renard, le sureau ou la marmite? Dans une 
foule de cas la communauté culturelle et méme linguistique n’a pas empéché 
l’apparition des termes les plus variés pour désigner les mémes concepts. Rappe- 
lons simplemeni que l’essence (de pétrole), qui est en allemand Benzin, se dit 
petrol en Angleterre et gas(oline) aux Etats-Unis. L’existence d’une communauté 
linguistique indo-européenne antérieure 4 la communauté européenne d’au- 
jourd’hui, assure |’internationalité de la désignation de certains concepts. Mais 
cette communauté est un stade historique dépassé depuis trop longtemps pour 
avoir laissé beaucoup plus que des traces, infiniment précieuses pour le com- 
paratiste, utiles parfois 4 l’interlinguiste? mais peu décisives. I] faudra donc se 
contenter dans bien des cas d’une internationalité encore plus restreinte que celle 
que nous avons définie précédemment. On pourra méme s’estimer heureux 
lorsque, pour un concept, une désignation réductible 4 une méme forme originale 
se retrouvera dans trois des grandes langues de civilisation, soit directement, 
soit dans des dérivés. Mais n’est ce pas 1a ouvrir la porte 4 l’arbitraire? Quelle 
forme choisir si, parmi nos langues de référence, trois nous offrent un témoignage 
qui s’oppose 4 celui de trois autres? C’est ici que se pose un probléme fort 
délicat, celui de l’unité d’aspect de la langue. Certains interlinguistes l’ont un 
peu négligée. D’autres au contraire l’ont placée au centre le leurs préoccupa- 
tions. Il en résulte, naturellement, de nettes divergences dans les résultats 
obtenus de part et d’autre. On peut attacher 4 cette question plus ou moins 
d’importance, mais il semble évident que cette unité d’aspect est en principe 
désirable. Nous allons nécessairement obtenir un idiome d’aspect essentielle- 
ment latin. Or, il va se trouver des cas ov la désignation la plus largement 
répandue, et parfois de beaucoup, va étre, non une forme latine, d’origine ou 
d’adoption, mais un mot germanique ou slave dont l’aspect phonique a des 
chances de jurer avec le reste du vocabulaire. Pour la notion de ‘soulier’ c’est 
évidemment une forme analogue & |’anglais shoe et l’allemand Schuh qui semble, 
de prime abord, s’imposer. Mais la forme obtenue parait si étrange dans un 
contexte de type latin, que l’Occidental lui préfére la forme ibérique sapate, 
d’une internationalité beaucoup plus restreinte, mais qu’impose la nécessité, 
admise par l’auteur de la langue, d’assurer a celle-ci un style uniforme. II ne 
s’agit pas d’exclure du vocabulaire de l’idiome une forme qui n’apparait pas dans 
le vocabulaire des langues romanes—il ne manque pas mots germaniques en 
occidental—mais d’assurer une conformité 4 un aspect général. L’homonyme 
francais chou, bien que d’origine latine, serait aussi peu admissible sous cette 


? L’internationalité du radical mar- pour ‘mer’ est renforcée par les formes étymologique- 
ment apparentées au latin mare: all. Meer, russe more, etc. Pour le concept de ‘maison’, 
le radical du latin domus, qui n’est plus guére représenté dans les langues romanes que dans 
des dérivés comme domestique (ital. duomo a subi une déviation sémantique), semble s’impo- 
ser cependant du fait de sa conservation dans plusieurs langues slaves (cf. russe dom). 
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forme dans le vocabulaire de la langue internationale. II n’y a pas ici restriction 
de l’internationalité, mais reconnaissance qu’une forme shu ou chu a un aspect 
qui n’est pas celui qu’on attend d’un mot international.* Dans ce sens, |’inter- 
nationalité comporte une adaptation 4 un style qui est nécessairement déterminé 
par la forme latine ou latinisée de la masse du vocabulaire international. 

Une autre difficulté que doit résoudre le constructeur de langue, est le choix 
de la forme définitive 4 donner 4 chacun des éléments du vocabulaire interna- 
tional. En dépit des dissemblances graphiqus et surtout phonétiques, il ne fait 
pas de doute que |’angl. reason, le fr. raison, Vital. raggione, l’esp. razon soient 
des variantes du méme vocable. Mais il reste & déterminer quel aspect va 
prendre le mot dans la langue internationale. Dans ce cas particulier, la forme 
des dérivés (par ex. angl. rationalism, fr. rationalisme, ital. razionalismo, esp. 
racionalismo), qui indirectement assurent au mot une beaucoup plus large in- 
ternationalité puisque l’allemand présente Rationalismus et le russe racionalizm, 
nous indique pour le concept ‘raison’ un radical ration-. Mais 14 ot la dériva- 
tion, ou bien n’existe pas, ou utilise dans chaque langue la forme nationale des 
radicaux, une solution unique ne s’impose pas nécessairement. Si nous con- 
sidérons le mot manoeuvre, par ex., et ses variantes (angl. maneuver, ital. manovra, 
esp. manobra, all. Manéver, russe manévr(y)) nous n’avons guére de raison de 
fixer notre choix sur un hypothétique *manuopera. L’éstablissement d’un 
prototype étymologique établi en remontant 4 contre-courant 1|’évolution 
phonétique dans chaque langue jusqu’au point od toutes les formes se confondent, 
nous conduirait 4 une forme manobra. Mais si l’on considére que la large inter- 
nationalité du mot est assurée sous une forme dérivée du fr. manoewvre, on peut 
étre tenté de donner le pas au radical plus moderne manovr-.‘ Icis ’opposent la 
méthode qui consiste 4 rétablir un prototype étymologique, et celle qui retient 
la forme qui a manifesté le plus de vitalité. 

Le probléme de beaucoup le plus délicat qui se pose, pour |’interlinguiste, 
est celui du degré de régularité et d’autonomie 4 donner & la langue projetée. 
L’établissement du vocabulaire se fait nécessairement, nous l’avons vu, par 
référence aux usages d’un certain nombre de langues témoins. Par vocabulaire, 
il faut comprendre non seulement les mots proprement dits, y-compris les mots 
outils, mais tous les éléments signifiants, préfixes, suffixes, voire méme certaines 
désinences. Ceci peut impliquer l’adoption de certaines irrégularités, s’il se 
trouve que l’ensemble des langues auxquelles on se référe, s’accordent & conserver 
une irrégularité dans un cas particulier. Si, par exemple, les langues scandinaves 
ne sont pas jugées dignes de figurer parmi les langues témoins, on reconnaitra au 
verbe ‘étre’ la prérogative de conserver des traces de flexion personnelle au 
présent de l’indicatif, puisque, partout ailleurs qu’en danois et en norvégien, on 


3 Ceci ne veut pas dire qu’on doive renoncer & la forme gnu pour désigner l’animal appelé 
gnou en frangais. Pour un concept ‘exotique’ comme celui-ci, il parait normal d’avoir une 
forme ‘exotique’ comme gnu. 

4 Conserver la graphie oeu, ou le son francais correspondant, serait sacrifier 1’inter- 
nationalité de style qui est essentielle, 4 une internationalité accidentelle, et d’ailleurs fort 
réduite, de graphie (frangais et anglais) ou de son (frangais et allemand), 
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constate le maintien de certaines distinctions de personnes. I] va sans dire que 
la tentation est grande de soumettre le verbe ‘étre’ lui-méme aux régles générales 
qui comportent l’extension a la langue construite des paradigmes les plus simples 
constatés dans les langues nationales considérées. Toutes les langues construites 
actuellement en usage, et méme celles qui ont poussé le plus loin le respect de 
l’internationalité, ne connaissent, & toutes les personnes de l’indicatif, qu’une 
seule forme, pour le verbe substantif comme pour les autres. Mais toutes ont 
reculé devant l’identification compléte du paradigme du nom et de celui des 
pronoms,® qui logiquement se défend parfaitement, mais qu’aucune langue 
européenne ne semble avoir réalisée. 

En ce qui concerne les affixes reconnus comme internationaux, il en est beau- 
coup qui paraissent faire double emploi: dans la dérivation francaise vivante, 
les suffixes -age et -ment semblent étre souvent interchangeables, et d’aprés les 
mots internationaux qui les présentent, il est bien difficile de donner, de |’un et 
de l’autre, des définitions distinctes et exhaustives. De méme, les domaines des 
deux suffixes -ion(e) et -ur(a) chevauchent continuellement. L’internationalité 
statique demanderait que la répartition de ces différents suffixes se fit sur les 
bases de ce que nous trouvons actuellement dans les langues de référence. Une 
internationalité dynamique réclamerait au contraire, que chaque suffixe fat 
défini exactement une fois pour toutes, et que les sujets parlants fussent libres 
de l’utiliser en combinaison avec n’importe quel radical. Cette derniére solution 
pourrait entrainer |’exclusion d’éléments reconnus comme parfaitement inter- 
nationaux au profit d’affixes pratiquement synonymes. Elle aboutirait fré- 
quemment 4 l’apparition, dans la langue construite, de combinaisons de radicaux 
et de suffixes inconnus jusqu’ici dans le vocabulaire international. Ceci facili- 
terait sans doute l’usage actif de la langue, mais rendrait plus difficile la compré- 
hension immédiate. Il y a donc conflit entre l’usage international actuei d’une 
part, la simplicité et l’autonomie de la langue 4 construire d’autre part. La 
solution de ce conflit se trouvera sans doute dans une synthése des avantages 
des deux méthodes en présence. 


* 


Toutes les difficultés qui restent encore 4 vaincre sont celles que s’attache a 
résoudre |’International Auxiliary Language Association (dite généralement 
IALA). Cette Association, qui, depuis plus de vingt ans, s’est consacrée & 
l’étude des problemes interlinguistiques, a, dans un premier temps, dégagé le 
vocabulaire international par une étude comparative du vocabulaire de l’anglais 
et des langues romanes de l’ouest. Le fait qu’aprés des recherches préliminaires 
dans un champ beaucoup plus vaste, seules ces langues aient été retenues, se 
justifie surtout par le désir d’assurer & la langue a établir finalement, une unité 
de style reconnue comme éminemment désirable. L’Association examine ac- 
tuellement les avantages respectifs des deux méthodes qui consistent, l’une & 


5 Tl semble que ce soit le novial qui ait été le plus loin sur cette voie; cf. Otto Jespersen, 
An International Language, p. 94 et p. 103 et suiv. 
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donner au mot choisi la forme d’un prototype étymologique, l’autre & accorder 
la préférence & la forme qui a manifesté le plus de vitalité. Enfin, par l’établisse- 
ment d’un certain nombre de variantes expérimentales ov |’accent est mis plus 
ou moins, d’une part sur l’internationalité statique ou, si l’on veut, le ‘naturel’, 
d’autre part sur la simplification, l’6conomie et l’autonomie, elle sonde les avan- 
tages des diverses possibilités interlinguistiques. Avant de procéder & un choix 
définitif, [ALA désire recueillir les avis, non seulement de ceux qui, de longue 
date, se sont intéressés au probléme de la construction des langues, mais égale- 
ment de tous les linguistes, qui, estime-t-elle, peuvent par des suggestions 
a’ensemble ou de détail, contribuer 4 hAter ou 4 améliorer la solution définitive 
d’un grand probléme.* 


*TALA publie actuellement un questionnaire destiné aux linguistes professionnels et 
aux interlinguistes. Tous ceux que la question intéresse peuvent s’adresser & LALA, 
Suite 1808, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y., U.S.A. 








WELSH ETYMOLOGIES 


Rospert A. FowKsEs 
1. W chwerryn m. ‘gland, kernel’ 


In addition to the m. noun, there is also a f. form chwarren (a from e by a- 
Umlaut) ‘gland, hard swelling, kernel, boil, ulcer.’ These words can be derived 
from an I-E *suer-. I-E initial *su- > W chw-, cf. W chwegrwn ‘father-in-law’ : 
Skt. SvdSura-, OCS svekry, etc. < I-E *suekri-. The pertinent element in this 
instance appears to be that designated in Walde-Pokorny, as 4. *suer- ‘schwiren, 
eitern.” Included under it are the following cognates: Avest. z*ara- ‘Wunde, 
Verwundung,’ OHG sweran ‘schmerzen, eitern, schwiren, schwellen,’ swero 
‘leiblicher Schmerz, Geschwiir, Geschwiilst,’ NHG Schwdre, Geschwiir. The 
semantic connection of these words with W chwerryn, chwarren is obvious. 


2. W paith ‘glance, prospect, scene’ 


The following additional meanings are usually listed for paith in Welsh dic- 
tionaries: ‘desert, wilderness, prairie.’ These seem, however, to belong to a 
separate, homonymous word of entirely distinct etymological origin, as will be 
shown below. 

W paith is apparently from I-E *g*ek-t- (W p < I-E g*; aith < *ekt, cf. early 
NW rhaith, Olr. recht law’ < I-E *rekt-). Such a base is recognized for I-E, 
ef. Walde-Pokorny, op. cit. 1.510, where the following forms are posited: *q*ek-, 
q*ok-, g*ek-s ‘erscheinen, sehen; zeigen.’ From this base are derived Skt. 
kagaté ‘erscheint, glinzt, leuchtet,’ akasya ‘im Erschauen,’ cdkaSsiti, cakaSydté 
‘leuchtet, schaut,’ kaSa- ‘Sichtbarsein, Schein,’ Avest. dkasdt ‘erblickte,’ NPers. 
ni-gah ‘Anblick,’ also Skt. été (3rd pl. cakSaté ‘erscheint; sieht, erblickt,’ éakéas- 
n. ‘Schein, Helle, Gesicht,’ cakSu- ‘sehend.’ 


3. W paith ‘desert, wilderness, prairie’ 


As has been stated above, this word is, for semantic reasons, to be considered 
distinct from W paith ‘glance, prospect, scene.’ An adjectival form peithiog 
‘open, desert, waste’ also occurs. The words are probably from an I-E *kyeg- 
‘klaffen,’ cf. Walde-Pokorny, op. cit. 1.470. Included under this base are Skt. 
Svafiéate ‘6finet sich, tut sich auf’ (from a nasalized form *kueng-), ucchvaykd- m. 
‘das Aufklaffen, Sichauftun,’ Lett. sukums ‘Liicke, Scharte’ (from *kug-), 
Lith. siké ‘Liicke, Scharte, Scherbe.’ The semantic link between ‘desert, wilder- 
ness, prairie’ and ‘klaffen’ is seen in peithiog ‘open, desert’ (thus ‘desert, prairie’ = 
‘great open spaces’). 


1See H. Pedersen, Vegleichende Grammatik der Keltischen Sprachen (Gottingen, 1909) 
1.174-5, and also J. Morris Jones, A Welsh Grammar, Historical and Comparative (Oxford, 
1913), p. 135. 

2 Etymologische Wérterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen (Berlin and Leipzig, 1927-32), 
2.529. 
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4. W pori ‘graze, browse, eat, pasture’ 

Cf. also W porfdu ‘to pasture, graze,’ porfelog ‘rich in pasture,’ porfa ‘pasture,’ 
etc. The words seem to be derived from the o-grade of an I-E *g*eru- ‘kauen, 
zermalmen, mahlen” with the following derivatives: Skt. édrvati ‘zerkaut, zer- 
malmt,’ Girna- (partic.) m. ‘feiner Staub, Mehl’ (@ shows the influence of the 
second vowel of the base, according to Walde-Pokorny), Gk. ropivn- oirddes te 
(Hesych.), ropivav- payida (Hesych.), ripvos, pl. rbpva (Hom.) ‘Bissen.’ 


5. W pwyth m. ‘price, reward, recompense’ 


The expression talu’r pwyth = ‘retaliate, recompense, requite’ (1 Tim. 5. 4). 
W pwyth implies an I-E base *g“ei- plus suffix -kt-, -pt-, or the like. W p from 
I-E *q“ is, of course, the normal p-Celtic development; I-E *ei > W wy. In 
Walde-Pokorny,‘ op. cit. 1.508-9, there is posited an I-E base *g“ei-, the primary 
meaning of which is designated as ‘worauf achten, beobachten,’ but to which a 
large number of secondary meanings are also attributed, including ‘zahlen, 
biissen,’ which would be quite pertinent as a source of W pwyth. 

The principal words connected with this semantic aspect of the base are: 
Avest. kdy- ‘vergelten, biissen,’ e.g. cikayat ‘soll biissen, strafen, richen,’ 16:- f. 
‘Sthne durch Geld,’ ka6a- n. ‘Vergeltung’; cf. Gk. riw (¢ in Hom. in pres. and 
impf., . in Attic poets: Arc. relw, re-formation by analogy with éreoa, reiow), 
fut. riow, aor. rica ‘schitzen, hochschatzen,’ also Hom. rivw, Att. rivw (*rwe-w) 
‘biisse, bezahle,’ mid. ‘lasse zahlen oder biissen, strafe,’ riois ‘Zahlung, Biisse, 
Strafe, Rache,’ etc. These words all show meanings closely akin to ‘retaliate, 
recompense’ and can thus be legitimately associated with W pwyth, especially 
as found in the construction talu’r pwyth. 


6. W llachio ‘slash, lash, cudgel, beat’ 


W lUlachio (as also llach f. ‘lash, slash, slap; blade’) seems not to have been 
treated etymologically. It is, however, evidently from the same I-E base as 
Gothic slahan, OIcel. slé, OE sléan, OHG slahan, etc., ‘beat.’ These Germanic 
forms are from I-E *slak- ‘schlagen,’ (Walde-Pokorny, 2.706). The Welsh 
words are, then, the normal Brythonic counterpart of MIr. slactha ‘geschlagen’ 
(part. of slacaim, which is from I-E *slak-né), slacc ‘sword’ (which, like W lach 
‘blade,’ is from I-E *slak-n-; for k plus n > Ir. cc, W ch, cf. Olr. fracc ‘woman’ : W 
gwrach ‘old woman’ and see Pedersen, op. cit. 1.159), NIr. slacaire ‘one who 
batters, a batterer,’ etc. The relationship of these Irish forms to the I-E base 
*slak- is well recognized,® but the association of W Ilachio, llach seems hitherto 
not to have been made, possibly because the W development of initial sl- to Ul- 
partly disguises the relationship. 


New York University 


3 See Walde-Pokorny, 1.519. 

4 See Pedersen 1.58. Also Morris Jones, p. 99. 

5 See Walde-Pokorny 2.706, also S. Feist, Vergleichendes Worterbuch der gotischen Sprache 
(Leyden, 1939), p. 43 ff. 








THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE LANGUAGE OF ITALIAN 
PROSE 


Pau OsKAR KRISTELLER 


During the earlier phases of modern linguistics, literary languages were com- 
monly used as points of departure for the comparative study of the various 
languages. More recently, the interest of most linguists has shifted to the 
spoken languages and dialects, and accordingly the relationship between the 
written or literary languages and the spoken dialects has become a problem of 
increasing importance. Altho a literary language may serve for the territory 
of many different dialects, it is usually taken to originate in one or two particular 
dialects. In this sense, the problem of the Italian literary language is quite 
familiar to modern linguists. They have debated the question whether it is 
based on the Tuscan dialect, and they have studied the historical antecedents of 
this controversy, which can be traced back to the fourteenth century and which 
assumed especial importance in the sixteenth.!_ The problem of the relationship 
between literary Italian and the various dialects of Italy is not the major subject 
of this paper, altho we have to mention it at several points.? Instead we con- 
centrate on another related problem which has also been discussed by many 
historians of Italian language and literature, altho in a rather subordinate 
and almost reluctant manner: the relation of the Italian literary language to 
Latin. I am not referring to classical Latin, or to its late ancient successor, 
vulgar Latin, which was the basis of all Italian dialects, as of all other Romance 
languages. I am speaking of the Latin of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, 
which in Italy, as in all other countries of Western Europe, served as a written 
literary language for many centuries after the commonly spoken language had 
changed from vulgar Latin to the vernacular Italian dialects. The Italian 
literary language hence did not grow in a vacuum, but it had to conquer its 
territory from medieval Latin. During the period that goes at least from the 
tenth to the end of the twelfth century, when Italian dialects were commonly 
spoken thruout the peninsula, Latin continued to serve almost exclusively as 
a vehicle of literary expression. Long after literary Italian had made its appear- 
ance, from the thirteenth century to the end of the eighteenth, Latin survived 

1 For a bibliography, see Robert A. Hall, Jr., Bibliography of Italian Linguistics (Balti- 
more 1941), especially p. 30 ff., 53 ff.,425 ff. Also B. Migliorini, Storia della lingua italiana, 
in Un Cinguantenario de studi sulla letteratura italiana (1886-1986), Saggi raccolti dalla 
Societa Filologica Romana e dedicati a Vittorio Rossi, 2.3-27 (Florence 1937). On the ‘Ques- 
tione della lingua,’ see: Therése Labande-Jeanroy, La Question de la langue en Italie (Stras- 
bourg 1925); V. Vivaldi, Storia delle controversie linguistiche in Italia da Dante ai nostri 
giorni, vol. 1 (Catanzaro 1925); Robert A. Hall, Jr., The Italian Questione della Lingua, 
An Interpretative Essay (Chapel Hill 1942). 

? For the various Italian dialects and their literary documents, see Mario E. Pei, The 


Italian Language (New York 1941). Several early examples are given in E. Monaci’s Cresto- 
mazia italiana dei primi secoli (Citta di Castello 1912). 
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as an alternate literary language.* The gradual rise and expansion of the Italian 
literary language at the expense of its Latin rival will be the major subject of this 
paper.‘ 

Let us begin with the familiar view of the matter. As it is well known, 
vernacular literature began in Italy much later than in France, Germany, or 
England, that is, toward the end of the twelfth century. The thirteenth century 
witnessed a rapid development of lyrical poetry in the three schools of Sicily, 
Bologna, and Tuscany, which all left the impact of their dialects upon the 
resulting literary language. The influence of Tuscany finally prevailed because 
it dominated the last phase of this development and produced the greatest 
poets. The Tuscan school culminated in Dante, who also gave the language its 
final form, and thus Italy attained around 1300 a common literary language. 
This language made further progress during the fourteenth century, which 
produced a large amount of vernacular literature and at least two great writers, 
Petrarch and Boccaccio. This promising development was suddenly stopped 
around 1400 when the humanists attempted their artificial revival of classical 
Latin. Vernacular literature was thus doomed to decline, and almost threatened 
with extinction. Yet it began to rise again toward the end of the fifteenth 
century and, in spite of continuing humanist opposition, the vernacular asserted 
itself against Latin and achieved a complete and permanent victory after the 
beginning of the sixteenth century.® 

This general view seems to find its confirmation in the theoretical treatises of 
the sixteenth century, and also in the general history of Italian literature as 
represented by its greatest writers. However, it has never been made the sub- 
ject of a thoro and accurate examination that would take into account the full 
range of available textual and documentary material. Several scholars who 
came across certain facts that did not fit the general conception have questioned 
or corrected it in various points, but even these scholars usually failed to draw all 


3 The medieval term per letiera or literaliter for Latin as opposed to volgare or vulgariter 
reflects the earlier stage in which Latin was the written language in contrast to the spoken 
vernacular. The term grammatica for Latin reflects the later situation in which the ver- 
nacular, although used for writing, had no book of rules. 

4 There are no bibliographies illustrating the respective use of Latin and vernacular in 
Italian literature. The major data can be derived from Bertoni’s Jl Duecento and the other 
volumes of the Storia letteraria d’Italia, see below. For a bibliography of vernacular works, 
see G. Fontanini, Biblioteca dell’ Eloquenza Italiana (with the annotations of Apostolo Zeno), 
2 vols. (Venice 1753); B. Gamba, Serie dei testi di lingua e di altre opere importanti nella 
italiana letieratura scritte dal secolo XIV al XIX (4th ed., Venice 1839); F. Zambrini, Le 
opere volgari a stampa dei secoli XIII e XIV (4th ed., Bologna 1878, and several supple- 
ments). Zambrini’s work stops with the fourteenth century, is dominated by purist preju- 
dices, and often fails to indicate the dialect, place and date of origin. 

5 The development of the poetical language in the thirteenth century has been the subject 
of a lergthy discussion that does not directly concern our problem. 

* For this common view, see Robert A. Hall, The Italian Questione della Lingua, op. cit. 
3 f., 12 ff., 51 f. Vernon Hall Jr., Renaissance Literary Criticism (New York 1945), 16 ff. 
The common view is assumed by most general historians of Italian literature, and by many 
students of Italian humanism, although some of the details are differently presented by 
different scholars. 
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the conclusions suggested by their own findings, and certainly their criticism 
did not influence common opinion. The latter is often presented in quite sug- 
gestive fashion and with a colorful oratory that tends to fill the gaps left by 
textual evidence. The rise of the vernacular against Latin is pictured by dif- 
ferent scholars as a fight of the lay spirit against Church authority, of democracy 
against the forces of feudalism and absolutism, of patriotism against foreign or 
international influences, or of the open-minded plain citizen against the narrow 
professional interests of Academic cliques. Such statements which are scattered 
with more or less emphasis in the scholarly literature may contain a nucleus 
of truth, yet they are on the whole difficult to reconcile with each other or with 
the historical development which they are intended to explain. They reflect 
ideas that have been prominent in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries and 
that may in part be traced back to the late sixteenth century’ but that should be 
applied to earlier periods only with the greatest caution. The vigorous and 
extensive religious literature in the vernacular produced during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries shows that religious and ecclesiastic interests were not 
identified with the use of Latin or opposed to the vernacular. Since the 
vernacular was cultivated at many feudal and monarchical courts whereas Latin 
literature was often promoted in the free republics the rivalry between the two 
languages can hardly be reduced to a political issue. The active part taken by 
learned circles and even by many humanists in the development of vernacular 
literature shows that the latter was not merely the concern of the plain citizen, 
whereas the Latin literature of the Renaissance, which includes descriptions of 
tournaments and of snowball fights as well as translations from the vernacular of 
sonnets and novelle cannot be labeled as academic. In Italy where the heritage 
of ancient Rome was always considered as a national glory Latin could not easily 
be discarded as a ‘foreign’ language. 

There thus arises considerable doubt concerning many general notions associ- 
ated with the language question, and this doubt also seems to affect the current 
view of the question and to call for a careful reexamination of its various elements. 
For this purpose, it is not sufficient to accept the statements made in various 
theoretical treatises of the distant or recent past or to base generalizations upon 
narrowly selected material. Instead, it is necessary to study the actual use of 
Latin and literary Italian thru the centuries by lesser poets as well as great ones, 
by prose writers as well as poets, in documentary and popular as well as lit- 
erary and learned material in Tuscany and in the rest of Italy. The task has 
been recognized by a few scholars, but’ so far very little has been done towards 
an actual investigation of the problems involved.* To attain a satisfactory 


7 Lionardo Salviati expressed the view that the Italian language declined in the fifteenth 
century as a result of the excessive study of Latin, and that among the writers of the ‘buon 
secolo’ the unlearned authors must be preferred to the learned ones (Degli Avvertimenti della 
lingua sopra’l Decamerone, Venice 1584, p. 87 ff., 93 f., 100). 

8 Jacob Burckhardt formulated the problem as early as 1860: ‘Das allmaehliche Vord- 
ringen derselben [of the ‘ideal’ language] in Literatur und Leben koennte ein einheimischer 
Kenner leicht tabellarisch darstellen. Es muesste konstatiert werden, wie lange sich 
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solution the work of many scholars will be required. In the present paper, I 
only try, in a tentative and hypothetical manner, to propose a revision of the 
current opinion. 

This current opinion would seem to be largely correct as far as the history of 
poetry is concerned. There was around 1300 a common poetical language for 
all of Italy, which has maintained itself up to the present day. However, altho 
the fifteenth century and especially its earlier part failed to produce any major 
poet, the tradition of vernacular poetry was by no means interrupted during that 
period.'® On the other hand, Latin poetry did by no means disappear after the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, but continued to flourish in respectable 
quantity and quality long after that period." Moreover, the fact that thruout 
the sixteenth century, as in earlier times, many authors wrote verses in both 
languages’ and that the collections of occasional poetry often included composi- 
tions in both Latin and Italian™ shows that the rivalry between Latin and literary 
Italian even in the field of poetry was not always a struggle for existence or a 
matter of deep convictions, but rather a peaceful competition between two 
alternative modes of literary expression. 

On the other hand, the development of literary Italian seems to have been quite 
different as far as prose is concerned, and it is in this point that the traditional 
view is especially subject to criticism.4 If we want to understand the develop- 
ment of literary prose in Italy, we must base ourselves primarily on the extant 
material and refrain from postulating the existence of earlier or more numerous 
vernacular works than have actually been preserved. This is often done by 
scholars who argue that there are analogous vernacular works in French or that 
an extant Latin work must have been based on a vernacular original since Latin 





warhrend des 14, und 15. Jahrhunderts die einzelnen Dialekte in der taeglichen Korre- 
spondenz, in den Regierungsschriften und Gerichtsprotokollen, endlich in den Chroniken 
und in der freien Literatur ganz oder gemischt behauptet haben. Auch das Fortleben der 
italienischen Dialekte neben einem reinern oder geringeren Latein, welches dann als 
offizielle Sprache diente, kaeme dabei in Betracht’ (Die Kultur der Renaissance in Italien, 
13th ed., Stuggart 1921, 418). In 1937, Migliorini had to admit that such a study is still 
lacking (op. cit. 6). 

® This poetical language is called Tuscan by two non-Tuscan authors of the fourteenth 
century, Antonio da Tempo of Padua and Gidino da Sommacampagna of Verona (O. Bacci, 
La Critica Letteraria, Milan 1910, 169 ff.). 

10'V. Rossi, Jl Quatirocento (2nd ed., Milan 1933); F. Flamini, La Lirica Toscana del 
Rinascimento anteriore ai tempi del Magnifico (Pisa 1891). 

11 Some of the most famous Latin poets belong to the sixteenth century, such as Bembo, 
Fracastoro, Vida, Flaminio. 

12 Ariosto, Bembo, Castiglione, Fracastoro, and many others. They were preceded by 
Dante, Petrarch, and Poliziano. 

18 The titles of some such collections are given by F. 8S. Quadrio, Della Storia e della 
Ragione d’ogni poesia, 2.516, 519, 525, 529 f., 676, 763 ff. (Milan 1741). 

4 The difference between the development of the prose language and of the poetical 
language was clearly seen as early as 1869 by Gino Capponi in an excellent article which has 
attracted too little attention (Fatti relativi alla storia della nostra lingua, Nuova Antologia, 
11.665-82, especially 673). 
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could not have been understood by the people. These arguments do not carry 
much weight. The fact that a certain type of vernacular literature existed in 
French does not prove that it must have existed at the same time also in Italian. 
The opinion that Latin could not be understood by the people is hardly convinc- 
ing for a period in which any person who could read and write acquired some 
elements of Latin, and in a country where Latin is to some extent understood 
even nowadays, let alone medieval Latin which was pronounced in the Italian 
manner and which became so non-classical and ‘barbarous’ just because it was 
adapted to the spoken vernacular language. 

The use of vernacular prose for literary purposes began in Italy during the 
thirteenth century. Attempts to link the early phases of its development with 
Bologna and its university are suggestive but not entirely convincing.“ The 
number of vernacular prose texts and documents from Bologna remained scarce 
thruout the fourteenth century, and the examples cited for the earlier period 
present several difficulties. The statute for the notaries published in 1246 pro- 
vides that they had to be able to translate documents from or into the vernacular 
but not that they had to compose the documents in the vernacular. The 
vernacular forms included in the works of Fava and other ‘dictatores’ served in 
most cases as helps for drawing up Latin models, not as vernacular models. 
Fava’s Parlamenti ed epistole contain references to Siena and may have been 
written in that city. Fra Guidotto’s Fiore di Rettorica survives only in several 
more or less Tuscanized versions, some of which are attributed to the Florentine, 
Bono Giamboni, and Guidotto himself is known to have lived and taught in 
Siena. Fra Tommaso Gozzadini’s Fior di Virté was written in dialect and later 
Tuscanized. Giovanni di Bonandrea’s treatise on rhetoric, Pier de’Crescenzi’s 
book on agriculture, and Graziolo Bambagliuoli’s commentary on Dante were 
written in Latin and later Tuscanized. The same probably happened with 
Matteo de’Libri’s Dicerie which survive only in Tuscan translations. Jacopo 
della Lana’s commentary on Dante most probably was written in Bolognese 
dialect and Tuscanized to a varying degree by the copyists. Armannino 
Giudice’s Fiorita d’Italia which may be the most serious exception was written 
in Fabriano, and has never been published or thoroughly studied. 

Whereas examples of vernacular prose from earlier periods and from other 
parts of Italy are comparatively rare, a rich and diversified prose literature 
appeared in Tuscany during the second half of the thirteenth century and con- 
tinued to develop vigorously during the fourteenth century. This literature 
included fiction and chronicles, sermons and ascetic works, letters and speeches, 
business and family records, a large number of translations fromthe French, 


18 FE. Monaci Su la Gemma purpurea e altri scritti volgari di Guido Fava o Faba, maestro 
di grammatica in Bologna nella prima meta del secolo XIII, Atti della Reale Accademia dei 
Lincei, Rendiconti, Series IV, vol. 4, pt. 2.399-405 (1888); A. Gaudenzi, J Suoni, le forme e le 
parole dell’odierno dialetto della Citta di Bologna (Turin 1889); G. Bertoni, La Prosa della 
Vita Nuova di Dante (Genoa 1914); G. Zaccagnini, I grammatici e l’uso del volgare eloquio a 
Bologna nel secolo XIII, Studi e Memorie per la Storia dell’ Universita di Bologna, 12.177-91 
(1935), and others. 
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from classical and medieval Latin, and even a number of learned treatises.”* 
Dante contributed to this prose literature his Vita Nuova and Convivio, but 
his place in the history of Italian prose literature was not as original or influential 
as it was in poetry. The language of this Tuscan prose was often free from the 
colloquial elements of local dialects, but it was undoubtedly based on the speech 
of Tuscany as compared with that of other Italian provinces. These texts 
provide the great mass of the Testi di lingua and of the Testi del buon secolo 
della lingua, which have been the delight of purists ever since and actually 
display all the charm and attractiveness of which Tuscan prose is capable. The 
quality, variety and quantity of this laterature easily explains why it could 
become the linguistic basis and model for later Italian prose. For this literature 
gave to the Tuscan dialect such an advantage in comparison with other dialects 
that its adoption was practically inevitable when the question of a literary prose 
for all of Italy became a burning problem, that is, in the sixteenth century. 
Most scholars seem to assume that this Tuscan prose was actually an Italian 
prose, used and understood as a literary language of all Italy, as early as the 
time of Dante. They take it for granted that since there was a common poetical 
language the same must also be true for prose literature. Some of them also 
cite the testimony of Dante who in his De Vulgari Eloquentia” seems to demon- 
strate that there was at his time a volgare illustre, a common literary language 
actually used in poetry, in prose and in conversation. Yet there are many 
reasons for assuming that Dante was speaking of an ideal rather than of an 
accomplished fact, at least in the case of prose language.’* Moreover, his 
testimony is contradicted by that of a contemporary, and by the evidence of the 
extant literary and documentary sources. About 1290, an anonymous copyist 
of the Fiore di Virti confesses his ignorance of the vernacular, stresses the 
poverty of abstract terms in the vernacular as compared with Latin, and adds 
that the vernacular differs in every town and region whereas Latin is the same 
everywhere.’® He thus implies that it was for him more difficult to understand 
a vernacular dialect different from his own than it was to understand Latin, and 


16G. Bertoni, Jl Duecento (Milan 1939); N. Sapegno, Jl Trecento (Milan 1934); A. 
Schiaffini, Testi Fiorentini del Dugento e dei primi del Trecento (Florence 1926). Especially 
striking is the Tuscan origin of most vernacular translations whose authors are known. 
An early doctrinal treatise is Ristoro d’Arezzo’s Composizione del mondo. 

17 See 1.13 ff. and 2.1. Recently, the volgare illustre has been assumed as a historical fact 
by A. Ewert (Dante’s Theory of Language, Modern Language Review, 35.355-66, 1940), based 
on Dante’s testimony and on general considerations about the possibility of such a de- 
velopment. He does not ask whether the numerous literary and documentary sources of 
the time confirm such as assumption. 

18 The ideal character of the volgare illustre in Dante is suggested by the political con- 
sideration that it is the language of an imperial court which actually did not exist, in con- 
trast to the ‘municipal’ dialects (G. Bertoni, Il De Vulgari Eloquentia, Archivum 
Romanicum, 20.91-102, especially 100 f.), and by the philosophical consideration that it is 
the most perfect of its kind, in which the dialects participate to a higher or lesser degree 
(A. Gaspary, Storia della letteratura italiana, tr. by N. Zingarelli, 2nd ed., 1.247, Turin 
1914). 

19 Quoted in O. Bacci, La Critica letteraria, Milan, p. 80. 
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that he was not aware of any common literary language other than Latin. This 
statement is confirmed by a number of additional facts. Above all, Latin 
remained the language of the great majority of documents far beyond the end of 
the fourteenth century.” After the middle of the fourteenth century, the various 
local dialects were used with increasing frequency for internal communications 
between officials of the same city, whereas the diplomatic correspondence be- 
tween various Italian cities or states continued in Latin. Moreover, altho 
there was certainly no lack of a prose literature in the other, non-Tuscan dialects 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, a literature that has deserved the 
interest of linguistic and literary historians, it is by no means comparable in 
quantity or quality to the Tuscan prose literature of the same period. Finally, 
even if it were more extensive or more important than it actually is, its existence 
would not decide the question which we are considering. If there had been a 
common Italian prose language during the fourteenth century, there should be 
abundant evidence that the prose language which we call Tuscan was used and 
written by non-Tuscan writers, as certainly was the case for poetry. However, 
examples of that kind are very rare, and they are all of a peculiar character. 
That is, either there is reason to believe that the author lived in Tuscany and 
adopted the language of his residence, or there are indications that the extant 
work was revised or translated by a native Tuscan from another dialect or even 
from Latin.” The conclusion seems to be inevitable that there was a Tuscan, 
but no common Italian prose language during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
century, and that it is an anachronism to speak of an ‘Italian’ prose for that 
period. However, the fact that Tuscany was ahead of the other regions in the 
production of literary prose does not mean that Tuscany had a monopoly in the 
intellectual life of Italy. Many branches of literature were cultivated in the 
other provinces as much as, or even more than, in Tuscany. Yet their linguistic 
vehicle was mostly Latin, and in some cases French,” whereas Tuscany had 
already begun to use its own vernacular. Accordingly, many prose works were 
composed in Latin by non-Tuscan writers and soon translated into the Tuscan 
vernacular by native Tuscans. However, the rapid rise of vernacular prose in 
Tuscany did not mean that Latin was abandoned as a literary language even in 


20 The number of vernacular documents which Gaudenzi and others were able to publish 
from the Bologna archives is exceedingly small in proportion to the wealth of printed and 
unprinted Latin documents preserved in those archives. The same holds true for Florence. 

21 For example, in 1401, the republic of Florence wrote to its ambassadors to Bologna in 
the vernacular, but to Giovanni Bentivoglio.in Latin (F. Bosdari, Giovanni I Bentivoglio 
Signore di Bologna, Atti e Memorie della R. Deputazione di Storia Patria per le provincie di 
Romagna, Series IV, 5.275 ff., 1915). 

22 In addition to examples from Bologna, already mentioned, the Avventuroso Ciciliano 
in Tuscan prose was supposedly written by Bosone da Gubbio in 1311, but the date has been 
disputed, and hence the authorship questioned (G. Mazzatinti, Bosone da Gubbio e le sue 
opere, Studi di Filologia Romanza, 1.324 f. 1885). Albertano da Brescia’s moral treatises 
and Guido delle Colonne’s Excidium Troiae were written in Latin and then translated into 
Tuscan by anonymous Tuscans. 

23 For example, Marco Polo. 
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Tuscany. Dante and Boccaccio wrote in Latin as well as in Italian, and the same 
was done by a host of other writers and scholars. 

We might very well ask why the tendency to shift from the literary use of 
Latin prose to the vernacular was so much earlier and more outspoken in Tuscany 
than in the other Italian provinces. As for all such questions about the causes 
of certain historical phenomena, it is difficult to give a simple and clear-cut 
answer. The Tuscan dialect certainly possesses some inherent advantages in its 
clarity, beauty, and in its proximity to Latin. Moreover, Tuscany had many 
political and commercial links with France and may hence have been stimulated 
to imitate the example given by the French and Provencal literatures. The most 
important element probably was the fact that Tuscany after the middle of the 
thirteenth century developed a kind of ‘business civilization,’ whose literary 
expression was determined by the intellectual interests of a large class of 
merchants and craftsmen, and not directed by the traditions of any old native 
center of higher learning such as Bologna, Padua, or Naples. 

The situation thus described persisted without any major changes down to the 
end of the fourteenth century. During that century, Tuscany produced an 
increasing amount of prose literature, and also its first major prose classic 
Giovanni Boccaccio. At the same time, prose literature in the other provinces 
of Italy was written either in Latin or, less often, in the local dialects.“ Only 
toward the end of the century, some of these dialect writers seem to have modified 
their local vernacular under the influence of Tuscan, and especially of Boccaccio.” 

The fifteenth century, in which classical humanism first attained a dominating 
influence, is usually considered as a period of decline for vernacular literature. 
The humanists who tried to revive the use of classical Latin in writing and in 
speaking supposedly held a strong prejudice against the use of the vernacular 
and thus delayed and even threatened the further development of vernacular 
literature, according to the prevailing opinion.* Since the second half of the 
century produced a number of distinguished vernacular writers, the decline is 
attributed more specifically to the first four decades of the century. This 
judgment is based on the absence of great writers during that period, and on a 
group of polemical treatises in which certain humanists were charged by their 
opponents with a strong hostility against the vernacular and against its great 
fourteenth-century writers.27, However, such charges made for polemic purposes 


24 The treatises of Fra Paolino Minorita of Venice and of Gidino da Sommacampagna of 
Verona. Petrarch, who was of Florentine descent but never lived in Tuscany, wrote noth- 
ing in vernacular prose; the only apparent exception, one of his orations, is hence considered 
as an anonymous translation of a Latin original. ~ 

25 This claim is made for the Paduan chronists Gatari by A. Medin (La Coltura toscana 
nel Veneto durante il Medio Evo, Atti del Reale Istituto Veneto, vol. 82, pt. 1, 83-154, 1922-23. 
The vernacular chronicles printed by Muratori were all modernized in their language by the 
editors. 

% V. Rossi, Jl Quattrocento (Milan 1933); R. Sabbadini, Storia del Ciceronianismo (Turin 
1885), 127 ff.; G. Fioretto, Gli Umanisti (Verona 1881), 121 ff. 

27 See the polemic treatises of Domenico da Prato and of Cino Rinuccini published by 
A. Wesselofsky (Il Paradiso degli Alberti, Scelta di Curiosita Letterarie, vol. 86, (Bologna 
1867), pt. 2.321 ff. and 303 ff. Also the anonymous Florentine protest against the decision 
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and in a highly rhetorical manner should not be accepted without qualifications. 
Direct statements of fifteenth-century humanists against the use of the vernacular 
are not entirely lacking, to be sure, but they are not sufficiently emphatic, con- 
sistent, or frequent to reflect a generally hostile attitude. The only major 
humanist who was insistently charged with such hostility, Niccolo Niccoli, did 
not write anything either in the vernacular or in Latin, and his attitude ap- 
parently was not entirely consistent.2* However, more important than the 
theory is the actual practice of the humanists and their contemporaries, which 
presents an entirely different picture. The fifteenth century, including its 
earlier phases, shows no interruption or decline in the development of vernacular 
prose literature, but rather an advance and expansion, and the humanists took an 
active part in this literature.2® In order to realize these facts, it is necessary to 
study the much neglected source materials, and to compare the fifteenth century 
not with the fourteenth century as it has been imagined in the light of much 
later developments, but as it actually was. Above all, the sharp distinction in 
the development of vernacular prose literature which existed throughout the 
fourteenth century between Tuscany and the other Italian provinces continued 
to persist during the greater part of the fifteenth century. In Tuscany, the 
prose literature of the fourteenth century was eagerly copied and read, the vari- 
ous branches of that literature continued to flourish and even new areas of ex- 
pression were conquered for the vernacular.*® The fact that none of these 
authors reached literary distinction of the first order certainly must be noted, 
but the quantity and variety of this literature testifies to the actual increase in 
the literary use of the Tuscan vernacular. It has been a dogma of the purists 
ever since the sixteenth century that the language and style of this fifteenth- 
century Tuscan literature is inferior in quality to that of the ‘golden’ fourteenth 
century, and the neglect of its documents is largely due to this prejudice. The 
validity of this judgment may reasonably be doubted until it has been confirmed 
by a more accurate examination of the texts, many of which are still unedited.* 





of the papal secretaries at the poetry contest of 1441 (G. Mancini, Un nuovo documento sul 
certame coronario di Firenze del 1441, Archivio Storico Italiano, Series V, 9.326-46, 1892), 
and the first book of Bruni’s Dialogi ad Petrum Histrum. Yet the statements of Wesselofsky 
and Mancini are greatly exaggerated. Actually the criticism of the vulgar language is not 
even a major issue in the treatises, and the first book of Bruni’s dialogue is refuted by the 
content of the second book. 

8G. Zippel, Nicold Nicoli (Florence 1890), 14 ff. 

2° G. Capponi, op. cit., O. Bacci, Della prosa volgare del Quattrocento, Prosa e Prosatori 
(Milan c. 1906), 41-93; D. Gravino, Saggio d’una storia dei volgarizzamenti d’opere greche nel 
secolo XV (Naples 1896), 7 ff.; A. Galletti, L’Eloguenza (Milan 1904); E. Santini, Firenze et 
suoi ‘oratori’ nel Quattrocento (Palermo 1922) and La produzione volgare di Leonardo Bruni 
Aretino, Giornale Storico della letteratura italiana, 60.289-339, 1912; also V. Rossi, Zl Quattro- 
cento. 

3° Many Florentine manuscripts containing ‘dicerie’ of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. Some are indicated by Rossi, op. cit., p. 166, and by I. Del Lungo, Dino Compagni e 
la sua Cronica, Vol. 1, pt. 2.1037 (Florence 1879). See also Galletti, op. cit. 

31 Capponi, op. cit., Bacci, op. cit. 
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The production of vernacular sermons and of devotional treatises continued and 
even increased during the fifteenth century. The artistic composition of letters 
and of speeches of which there had been a few earlier examples was cultivated 
on a larger scale than ever before. Many works of classical authors and of con- 
temporary humanists were translated from Latin into the vernacular, frequently 
by writers of considerable humanistic training. Tuscan humanists often made 
vernacular versions of their own Latin writings, or composed original works in 
Tuscan prose.* Leonardo Bruni, who is often presented as one of the opponents 
of the vernacular, wrote several works in Tuscan prose,™ and in his comparison 
of Dante and Petrarch, he clearly treats Latin and Tuscan as two alternate in- 
struments of literary expression.” Fifteenth-century Tuscany produced many 
Novelle and chronicles, and its personal records and private letters are probably 
more numerous than those of the preceding centuries. They include such work 
as the Vespasiano Memoirs, an important source for the humanists of the period. 
The fifteenth century also shows a marked increase in the use of the vernacular 
in public documents of a domestic nature, and this development ought to be 
studied in detail.* That the use of the vernacular for foreign correspondence 
was unusual even among the Tuscan cities themselves is shown by an interesting 
letter sent in 1453 by the government of Florence to that of Siena. The Floren- 
tines begin their letter with a lengthy explanation of the reasons which induced 
them to reply in the vernacular to the Latin letters they had received. They 
say that they want to express their thoughts and intentions with complete frank- 
ness and to have them understood in their proper meaning without the need of 
interpretation.*” 

That this vernacular prose language was still considered as a specialty of 
Tuscany and not as the common property of all Italy seems to result from several 
facts. Famous Tuscan preachers, such as S. Bernardino of Siena, seem to have 
delivered their sermons in the vernacular in Tuscan cities only, but in Latin 


32 Gravino, op. cit., Rossi, op. cit. Bruni’s History of Florence was translated by Donato 
Acciaiuoli. 

33 Alberti, Palmieri, Manetti, Landino, Ficino, and many others. 

34 See the article of Santini, mentioned in note 29. 

% Le Vite di Dante, Petrarca e Boccaccio scritte fino al secolo XVI, ed. A. Solerti (Milan 
1904), p. 293. 

36 The vernacular was made mandatory for the courts of trades and crafts in Florence 
through a decree of 1414 (G. Mancini, op. cit. 334). In the Priorista di Palazzo and the 
other lists of Florentine officials, the names are entered in Latin down to 1530 (Florence, 
Archivio di Stato). The instructions for ambassadors in the fifteenth century were given 
partly in Latin and partly in volgare. 

37 Quoted in Anecdota litteraria ex manuscriptis codicibus eruta, ed. Jo.Christ. Amadutius, 
Rome 1773, 1.378: ‘E perché noi crediamo che sia utilissimo a voi e a noi dichiarare bene 
e apertamente senza punto di simulazione ovvero di dissimulazione qual sia la vera in- 
tenzione e il puro e sincero proposito di ciascuno de noi, abbiamo deliberato di farvi 
questa risposta pil tosto in volgare che in latino, si e per soddisfar meglio e pid agli 
animi nostri, si etiamdio perché la S. V. non abbia di bisogno nell’ intendere di questo 
nostro cosi sincero proposito d’altra interpretazione che della nostra propria, né in altro 
sentimento si possa interpetrare che in quello che é il naturale e il vero intelletto delle 
parole volgari.’ 
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when they went to the cities of Northern Italy.** The language is called Tuscan 
by Filelfo and by other contemporary sources.*® Moreover, during the greater 
part of the century at least, Tuscan prose was hardly written by any non-Tuscan 
author. The few apparent exceptions, such as the vernacular orations of Filelfo 
and of Porcari,** are linked with the residence of these authors in Florence, and 
in the latter case, many scholars assume that a Tuscan, Buonaccorso da Monte- 
magno, had acted as a reviser or ghost writer. 

Outside of Tuscany, the fifteenth century witnessed a very important new de- 
velopment, namely, a considerable rise of a vernacular prose literature in the 
various local dialects. It included not only religious works, chronicles, and 
Novelle, but also learned treatises and translations of Latin classics.“1 The 
language of these writers has often been criticized by the purists on account of 
its non-Tuscan character, and they certainly cannot serve as models of correct 
language according to the prevailing standards. Yet it seems unfair to blame 
them for not complying with an ideal that was neither attained nor even recog- 
nized in their own time. It would be much more important to analyze the actual 
characteristics of their language and style and thus to determine whether they 
merely intended to write in their local dialects, or whether and to what extent 
they tried to modify those dialects under the influence of the Tuscan model. 

During the second half of the fifteenth century, and especially during the last 
decades, we seem to notice a tendency among non-Tuscan prose writers to ap- 
proach or even to adopt the literary language of Tuscany. Filelfo wrote many 
provate letters in ‘Tuscan’ long after his departure from Florence,* and a number 
of other writers such as Collenuccio, Masuccio, and Sannazaro are praised for 
their comparatively or completely ‘pure’ language.“ The chronology and 
language of these writings should be carefully reexamined, for they represent the 
first traces of an important new development that reached its climax with the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. I mean the emergence of a common literary 


38 Of S. Bernardino’s sermons, only those delivered in Florence and in Siena are extant in 
a vernacular text (Galletti, op. cit. 212). 

39 See the letter of Filelfo to Marcus Aurelius of Venice, quoted in C. de’ Rosmini, Vita 
di Francesco Filelfo da Tolentino, Milan 1808, 2, 282. In 1496, the envoys of the emperor 
Maximilian to Florence delivered their address ‘aetrusca lingua’ (Galletti, op. cit. 575). 

49 Prose e poesie volgari di Francesco Filelfo, ed. G. Benadduci (Atti e Memorie della R. 
Deputazione di Storia patria per le province delle Marche; 1-262 1905. For the speeches held 
in Florence by Porcari, see Galletti op. cit. 576. 

41 For a group of translators at Ferrara, see G. Fatini, Il volgare preariosteo a Ferrara, 
Le Rime di Ludovico Ariosto, Giornale Storico della letteratura italiana, Supplement 25, 
1934,3-41. The vernacular works in prose produced in Milan include Corio’s chronicle, and 
several translations of the classics by the humanist Pier Candido Decembrio. Bologna 
had Giovanni Sabadino degli Arienti, Venice Marin Sanudo, and Naples Diomede Carafa. 

Printed by Benadduci, op. cit. 

4 Rossi, op. cit. It woule be important to examine the language of Roberto da Lecce’s 
Specchio della fede cristiana (Venice, 1495), a work based on sermons delivered in Naples 
and said to be the only vernacular work of the kind edited by any fifteenth-century author 
(Galletti, op. cit. 276 f.) The author was a pupil of S. Bernardino of Siena. Savonarola’s 
sermons in Florence were probably delivered in the vernacular (ibid 335). 
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prose language for all of Italy on the basis of Tuscan. So far, scholars have taken 
these facts too much for granted, since they were under the wrong impression 
that such a language had already existed ever since the early fourteenth century. 

The rise of non-Tuscan prose in the fifteenth century might have led to the 
formation of other literary languages based on the various dialects. This did not 
materialize, since Tuscan literature had too great an advantage and began to act 
as a model during the same period. However, the existence of this non-Tuscan 
prose goes a long way to explain the resistence with which the Tuscan movement 
was received during the sixteenth century especially in Northern Italy, and the 
modifications that were finally imposed upon the older Tuscan language after it 
had been generally adopted by the rest of Italy. 

Another fact should be noticed which distinguished the Tuscan prose language 
of the fifteenth and earlier centuries from the standard Italian prose of the six- 
teenth century: it had not yet any fixed rules of spelling or of grammar. The 
old Tuscan prose texts, not regulated by the requirements of verse and rhyme, 
show in the manuscripts a confusing variety and fluidity of spelling and of gram- 
matical structure, of which the normalized and simplified modern text editions 
rarely give us an adequate impression. Grammatical regularity long was con- 
sidered a privilege of Latin, and the attempt to fix rules of Tuscan grammar was 
not made before the second half of the fifteenth century.“ 

The decisive period in the development of the Italian literary prose language 
was the sixteenth century. It faced and solved, after the tentative efforts of the 
late fifteenth century, the problem of a common literary prose language for all 
of Italy. In the field of prose literature, this was not the return to a situation 
which had supposedly existed in the fourteenth century, but an entirely new 
achievement. The first authoritative representative, if not the initiator of this 
movement was Pietro Bembo, a non-Tuscan, and a humanist. In his Asolani 
(1505) he gave the first outstanding example of a pure Tuscan prose written by a 
non-Tuscan, and in his Prose della volgar lingua, published in 1525, but composed 
soon after 1500, he defended this practice with theoretical arguments. Thruout 
this work, Bembo prescribes the use of Tuscan both for poetry and for prose. 
Curiously enough, the fact that he was thus making an important innovation 
with regard to prose, escaped his own attention and hence most later writers and 
scholars. Bembo did notice that practically all older prose writers that could 
serve as literary and linguistic models were Tuscans, but he believed that Pietro 
de’Crescenzi of Bologna and Guido delle Colonne of Messina had written their 
works in Tuscan prose, and thus he could consider himself as their successor.“ 
Actually, their works were composed in Latin and translated into the vernacular 
by anonymous Tuscan authors. 

That the problem of a common literary language for Italy was forcefully posed, 
but not yet definitely settled by Bembo, appears from an interesting remark of the 


44C. Trabalza, Storia della grammatica italiana (Milan 1908). 
46 Bembo, Opere, 1810, 10,62,275. Bembo’s error was corrected by Lodovico Castelvetro 
in his Giunte, op. cit. 348 ff. 
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Neapolitan Benedetto di Falco,“ as well as from the famous language controversy 
which was carried on after the publication of Bembo’s treatise, and which con- 
tinued until the nineteenth century. The discussion between the Tuscans and 
the anti-Tuscans can be easily understood in the light of the preceding develop- 
ment. There was the large store of old Tuscan prose of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, and there was the spoken Tuscan language of more recent 
times, which had become different from the language of the earlier prose litera- 
ture and had found its way into the literature of the fifteenth century. When 
the question of adopting a common literary language for Italy was ripe in the 
sixteenth century, there were obviously three possibilities: either to imitate the 
language of the old Tuscan literature of the ‘golden century,’ or to follow the 
usage of contemporary spoken Tuscan, or to free these forms of their too anti- 
quated or local flavor and thus to achieve a more neutral language that could be 
easily learned and used by non-Tuscans.‘” All these possibilities had their advo- 
cates in the sixteenth century and afterwards, and all of these schools of thought 
had some influence on the later history of Italian language and literature. On the 
whole, the tendency to develop a more neutral standard language free of local 
flavor seems to have prevailed. However, this does not alter the basic fact that 
Tuscan was the only dialect which was accepted as the foundation of this common 
literary language. There was never a choice between the use of Tuscan or of 
any other dialect, but merely between an orthodox, imitative Tuscan, the con- 
temporary Tuscan, and a modified, standardized Tuscan. The general adop- 
tion of Tuscan was accompanied by efforts to normalize its spelling and grammar, 
and it thus acquired all the characteristics of a fully developed literary language. 

The emergence of a common Italian language in prose as well as in poetry gave 
a strong new impulse to the tendency of expanding its use in the areas hitherto 
dominated by Latin. Many Italian writers of the sixteenth century took the 
universal use of the vernacular for granted, whereas others, such as Muzio and 
Varchi, advocated such a general use against the defenders of Latin. The issue 
was especially important in the field of learned and scientific literature where the 
prevalence of Latin remained most notable. The Florentine Academy was 
founded in 1540 with the express purpose of translating all the sciences into the 
Tuscan vernacular,** and Sperone Speroni in his dialogue on the languages de- 
manded that all the sciences should henceforth be treated in the vernacular 
alone.*® Thruout the latter part of the sixteenth century and thereafter, 


# In his Rimario (1535), he expresses the hope that the Signoria of Venice would reform 
‘Vidioma italiano, componendo una sola lingiia comune a tutti, che generalmente si potesse 
usare senza biasimo, come n’era una latina per tutto il mondo’ (quoted from Vivaldi, op. 
cit. 49 f.) 

47 The issue is presented in a similar fashion by Mme. Labande-Jeanroy and by Robert 
A. Hall. 

48 Decree of Cosimo I, dated Feb. 23, 1541, published in Notizie letterarie ed istoriche in- 
torno agli uomini illustri dell’ Accademia Fiorentina, ed. J. Rilli, Florence 1700, xxi f.: ‘inter- 
petrando, componendo e da ogni bella altra lingua ogni bella scienza in questra nostra 
riducendo.’ 

49 Sperone Speroni, Dialogo delle lingue, ed. in his Opere, 1. 166-201 (Venice 1740), Cp. 
L. Olschki, Bildung und Wissenschaft im Zeitalter der Renaissance in Italien (Geschichte 
der neusprachlichen wissenschafilichen Literatur, II, Leipzig 1922), 165 ff. 
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comedians and satirists ridiculed the type of the pedant and made his obstinate 
use of Latin one of the points of their attacks.*® Scholars have hence spoken of 
a fight against Latin that characterized the later Renaissance and led to the 
eventual disappearance of that language. This view calls for a few qualifica- 
tions. The satire directed against the pedant and his Latin was merely one of 
the many cases in which certain professions were exposed to public langhter and 
did not necessarily imply that the writers or their audience intended to abolish 
that profession or any of its particular aspects. Moreover, the statutes of the 
Florentine Academy, as well as Speroni’s dialogue, show that the universal use 
of the vernacular for scientific treatises at that time was not an accomplished fact, 
but an ideal to be realized in the future. Even some representatives of this move- 
ment were ready to admit that their aim could be better attained by utilizing the 
achievements of Latin learning rather than by making a completely new start.®! 

Yet the advocates of the vernacular were challenged in their own time by a 
numerous group of defenders of Latin, and most of these defenders belonged to 
the class of the humanists, that is, of the professional students and teachers of 
Latin. Modern scholars have often asserted that the humanists as a class were 
opposed to the vernacular and even tried to abolish its literary use altogether. 
This view is certainly exaggerated. Many humanists, beginning with Bembo 
himself, were among the founders and leaders of the vernacular movement. 
Those sixteenth-century humanists who did attack the vernacular hardly meant 
to abolish its use in daily life or even in literature. They were led by th eheat of 
the argument and by the rhetorical habits of the time to certain exaggerated 
statements against the vernacular, but their major concern was defensive, and 
some of their arguments only superficial. Most famous is the case of Romolo 
Amaseo who in 1529 gave two public lectures at Bologna in which he advocated 
the continued study and literary use of Latin and rejected the rising claims of the 
vernacular. Even Varchi who criticizes Amaseo suggests that the latter may 
not have been quite serious in his slighting remarks about the vernacular.” In 
their original context, Amaseo’s orations give the impression that his major con- 
cern was to defend the use of Latin as a learned and international language, and 
to stress the great wealth of intellectual traditions embodies in Latin, of which 
the exclusive advocates of the vernacular would deprive themselves and their 
pupils.“ Similar arguments were used about the same time by Francesco 


50 A. Graf, I Pedanti, Attraverso il Cinquecento (Turin 1888), 169-213; Olschki, op. cit. 
147 ff. 

51 Gelli attributed the recent progress of the vernacular language to the great number of 
people learned in Latin and Greek and adds that important state documents are now com- 
posed in the vernacular (quoted in Vernon Hall, op. cit. 35). 

52 De latinae linguae usu retinendo schola I-II in Romuli Amasaei Orationum Volumen, 
Bologna 1564, 101-146. I used the copy kindly made available to me by the Trustees of the 
Boston Athenaeum. 

53 L,’Ercolano, in his Opere, ed. A. Racheli (Trieste 1859), 2.160. 

54 See especially Amaseo, op. cit 104, 127, f., 132. The best information on Amaseo’s 
orations is given by P. Rajna (La data di una lettera di Claudio Tolomei ad Agnolo Firen- 
zuola, La Rassegna, Series III, 1.7 ff. 1916). Other scholars who mention the orations know 
them only through Varchi or Muzio. 
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Bellafini® and by Francesco Florido Sabino,* and several decades later by 
Bartolomeo Ricci,*’ Carlo Sigonio,** and Uberto Foglietta.“* The controversy 
obviously was not dead in the later sixteenth century, and it was kept alive by 
the tendency of the humanists to exalt the value of their professional field in 
comparison with others.*® Yet even Amaseo who is so often described as an 
obstinate enemy of the vernacular praised a contemporary attempt to teach 
Latin grammar in Italian, and composed a number of letters in the vernacular 
which are quite an impressive document of his personal feelings and intellectual 
interests." 

If the humanists of the sixteenth century really meant to stop or delay the 
development of vernacular literature their efforts certainly were entirely vain. 
However, in so far as they tried to defend the use of Latin as a learned and literary 
language they were by no means defeated. Latin continued to be used, long 
after the middle of the sixteenth century, in poetry as well as in prose literature, 
and especially in university teaching and in learned treatises. This fact is 
abundantly confirmed by documentary and bibliographical evidence.” As late 
as 1640, a North Italian physician trained at Padua could blame a sixteenth- 
century Tuscan writer for having treated philosophical subjects in the vernacular 
rather than in Latin.* An eighteenth-century treatise on how to write a book 
recommends the use of Latin for works that should be read by an international 
audience of scholars, and praises a contemporary author for his elegant Latin. 


5 V. Cian, Contro il volgare, Studi Letterari e linguistici dedicati a Pio Rajna (Milan 
1911), 251-97. This article contains much information on the whole question. Bellafini’s 
letter is reproduced on p. 287-91. 

56 R. Sabbadini, Storia del Ciceronianismo (Turin 1885), 127-36. 

57 De imitatione (Paris 1557), f. 35 sq. and 37 verso sq. 

58 De latinae linguae usu retinendo oratio guinta (1556), in his Opera Omnia, ed. Ph. 
Argelatus, 6 (Milan 1737), col. 521-28. 

59 De linguae Latinae usu et praestantia libri tres (Rome 1574 and Hamburg 1723). Cf. 
E. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, (4th ed., Leipzig, 1923, 2. 771 f. 

6° Varchi (op. cit. 160 f) lists as further opponents of the vernacular Pier Angelio Bargeo, 
Celio Caleagnini, and G. B. Goineo. Fontanini and Zeno (op. cit. 1.35) add Lazero Buon- 
amico, Quinto Mario Corrado, Raffael Cillinio, Gabriele Barrio, Girolamo Rorario, Lodo- 
vico Nogarola, and Anastasio Germonio. 

61 Many of these letters are published in Flaminio Scarselli’s Vita Romuli Amasaei 
(Bologna 1769). A letter of Bembo refers to Amaseo’s careful study of the Tuscan language 
and its grammar (Cian, Contro il volgare, 281 f.) See also V. Cian, Per la storia dello Studio 
bolognese nel Rinascimento: Pro e contro l’Amaseo, Miscellanea di Studi critict edita in 
onore di Arturo Graf (Bergamo 1903), 201-22. 

6? Fontanini and Zeno’s bibliography of ‘vernacular literature, which is quite compre- 
hensive for the sixteenth century, lists few learned works as compared with the great number 
known to have been produced in Latin. 

* Joannes Imperialis, Musaeum Historicum et Physicum, Venice 1640, pt. 1.81: ‘... 
latinae locutionis maiestatem ac studium abdicare, qua ultro utilissima quaeque compre- 
hensa et consignata esse palam est. Hac de causa perpauci eius vestigia secuti, Tuscum 
sermonem in doctrinarum traditione probarunt, caeteris abunde omnibus Romani decus 
acriter venustatemque tuentibus.’ 

* ‘Serivendo unicamente per le persone dotte, e di materie assolutamente non popolari, 
dovrebbero usare piuttosto la lingua latina’ (C. Denina, Bibliopea o sia l’arte di compor 
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The progress of the vernacular at the expense of Latin was hence much slower 
than it is usually presented. Moreover, the continued practice on the part of 
the same authors to employ both languages alternatively shows that their rivalry 
was not always considered as a matter of philosophical or literary convictions. 
Furthermore the vernacular, in taking over the literary function of Latin, in- 
herited a good deal from preceding and contemporary Latin traditions. This 
applied to vocabulary and syntax as well as to subject matter and literary forms. 
The Latin titles found in so many fifteenth-century manuscripts of vernacular 
poetry or attached to the chapters of Machiavelli’s Prince are a symbol of this 
process through which the vernacular gradually occupied the forms and patterns 
prepared and developed in the literary traditions of medieval and Renaissance 
Latin. The final disappearance of Latin from learned and literary usage did not 
occur before the end of the eighteenth century, and some traces of its use have 
persisted to the present day, especially in ecclesiastic documents and treatises, 
and in works of classical scholars. 

Let us briefly summarize some of our basic conclusions. The fourteenth cen- 
tury did not create a common literary prose language for Italy, but that was left 
to the sixteenth century. The sixteenth century did not abolish the literary and 
learned use of Latin, but that was left to the nineteenth century. The fifteenth 
century did not interrupt the development of vernacular literature, but con- 
tinued the slow process that extended from the thirteenth to the nineteenth 
century and that led the language of Italian literary prose from its modest be- 
ginnings in Tuscany to its present role as the exclusive linguistic medium of a 
highly developed national culture. This slow rise of Italian has its counterpart 
in an equally slow decline of literary Latin. Literary Latin had its merits and 
its definite historical importance, and even if we dislike it, we cannot ignore its 
existence or antedate its disappearance. 

The details of this outline are rather tentative, and my intention was merely 
to state the problem and to indicate the direction in which its solution might be 
sought. The actual study of the question in all its aspects is still to be under- 
taken. It is a task in which linguistic and literary historians should join forces. 
For the subject itself is of a nature to illustrate the link that exists between 
linguistics amd intellectual history. Words and language are not merely phonetic 
phenomena, but also carriers of thought. Inasmuch as ideas are subject to a 
historical process of origin and development, the words and languages that serve 
as media of such ideas also contain a historical element and may hence be sub- 
jected to historical analysis and interpretation. 


Columbia University 





libri, Turin 1776, p. 58). Facciolati is called ‘si rinomato a’ tempi nostri per l’eleganza 
del suo latino’ (ibid. 55). 





GOTH. AGLAITI ‘UNCHASTITY’, OE AGLAC ‘DISTRESS’ 


F. MEezGrer 


If one assumes that Goth. aglaiti n., aglaitei f. ‘lasciviousness, unchastity’ 
is dissimilated from an original *aglaik-, this latter form may be compared to 
OE aglic, agléc ‘distress, misery, oppression’. However, the difference of 
meaning raises a doubt as to whether the words can be derived from a common 
original form. Another possibility is that they may be independently formed 
compounds, built out of the same elements. These possibilities are examined 
in the present paper. 

Feist thinks that the origin and the formation of Goth. aglaiti is not clear. 
A number of scholars derive aglaiti from the adjective *agla-, *aglu-: Skt. aghd-, 
Av. azo, Skt. aghald- ‘bad, evil’. Fick-Falk-Thorp assert a relation to OE 
aglac, agléc ‘misery’, and derive both words from Gmc. *agla, *aglu.. However 
in assuming a derivation from agla, the suffix -ait- cannot be explained. 

Feist compares -ait- with the suffix -aid- of *arbaidi-, *arbaidia-, *arbaidi-, 
*arbaibia-. However, such a comparison is beset with difficulties. Goth. 
arbaips is not a regular formation. It has been formed on the basis of an as- 
sumed weak verb of the third class, *arban (like ana-biwan, gapiwan ‘to make one 
a slave, a servant’), a denominative of Gmc. *arba- ‘servant’ (ep. OCS robii, 
rabii ‘servant’, Arm. arbaneak ‘servant, helper’). Since the regular -ti- abstract 
of this verb would have the form *arbédi- (cp. Goth. fahépbs, Lith. turét:, Lat. 
veré-cundia, valé-tidd), *arbaidi- must be a late, irregular formation (probably 
in analogy to an IE -to- formation like Goth. *arbaibs, habaibs which introduced 
ai instead of the original é from the present, as habais 2. sg., habaip 3. sg. and 2. 
pl. with -ais, -aip out of -éesi, -éjeti, resp. éjethe).? If one accepts the comparison 
of Feist, aglaiti would be derived from agl- by analogy with an irregular and quite 
late formation. Even if one admits such an improbable process, the difference 
of the dentals, 3, resp. }, and t, offers additional reasons for rejecting it. 

Despite these negative conclusions, there still remains enough similarity of 
meaning between Goth. aglaiti and the word-group of agl- to require a further 
search for a possible connection. 

Goth. aglé f., as a rule, renders Greek Otis; otherwise it translates Greek 
xémos (II Cor. 11:27, in aglom jah arbaidim) and ddivn (Rom. 9:2, saurga... 
mikila jah unheilo aglé hairtin meinamma). winnan aglés and winnan aglipis 
represent Greek OAiBeodou ‘Drangsale leiden’. 

The verb ws-aglian, Lev. 18:5, ‘imwmdfew’, ‘to strike one under the eye, to 
give one a black eye’ is used of the possible action of a widow, who, in case the 
judge does not grant her justice against an opponent, might, in the opinion of the 
judge, come to him and usaglian him. 

While it is not certain from this passage that usaglian is a law-term, the word 


18. Feist, VWGS*(1939), p. 14; WP 1.41; Fick-Falk-Torp? 3.9; Feist 14. 
2 Mezger, AfnFil. 55.209 ff (1939). 
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agi in I Cor. 11:6 apparently is a law-term meaning punishment: to cut off the 
hair of a woman was a customary punishment.’ We would interpret agl in the 
passage ip jabai agl ist gindn du kapillén atbbau skaban as a neuter noun agl 
‘punishment’ rather than posit an adjective agls, as the dictionaries have it.‘ 
Goth. agl would then designate the punishment for an evil or injury, Skt. agha- 
(Av. aya-) ‘bad, evil’, (n. ‘evil, damage’), aghala-id. Such a relation is not un- 
usual. 

We may now answer the question whether Goth. aglaiti adcé\yea ‘Unzucht’, 
‘unchastity’ may be derived from the same original as Skt. agha- ‘bad, evil’, 
(n. ‘evil, damage’), aghald- id., Goth. agl ‘punishment’, (agliba, aglé ‘affliction, 
tribulation, anguish’), aglus ‘difficult’ (‘painful’?), OE egle ‘injurious, painful’. 
In the main, one is inclined to give a negative answer. It is true, licentiousness 
is an aghd-, an evil. However, the designation for such a specific sin as licen- 
tiousness is likely to stem from a term with more definite and specific meaning 
than aghd- conveys. Moreover, the Gmc. words derived from agl- do not have 
the meaning ‘licentiousness’. 

Since neither the meaning nor the formation of aglaiti furnish a valid reason 
for deriving it from agl-, we may next try hypothesizing an original compound 
with *ag- as its first element. However, for the second element we posit laik- 
rather than lait- because an element lait- cannot be connected with any existing 
Gme. word, whereas laik- is represented by an important Gmc. word-family 
Goth. laikan, laiks etc.; and, furthermore, a form aglait- can easily be explained 
as the result of a dissimilation of the two velars in *aglaik-. 

Is such an explanation possible from the standpoint of meaning? 

Goth. aglaiti n. and aglaitei f. render Greek dcé\yea ‘licentiousness, wanton 
violence’. They do not designate any disgraceful act whatsoever, but the spe- 
cific sin of licentiousness, German Unzucht, as is evident in the texts: unhrainipai 
... horinassau jah aglaitja (aglaitein, B), Kings 12:21; waurstwa leikis: horinas- 
sus, unhrainipa, aglaitei, Gal. 5:19; nih ligram jah aglaitjam, Rom. 13:13 (cp. 
also E 4, 19 and Me 7,22). 

It is somewhat different with the two compounds aglaitiwaurdei f. and agla:t- 
gastalds. Both compounds were created to render Greek expressions of the 
Bible. Such occasional formations can be used only to a limited degree in order 
to determine the meaning of a word. 

Goth. aglaiigastalds translates Greek aicxpoxepdfs ‘sordidly greedy of gain, 
schmutzig gewinnsiichtig’. It is a loose formation by means of the verb gasial- 
dan ‘acquire’; one can not cite as a pattern the ancient word represented by the 
runic personal name Hagu-staldiR and HagustlallidaR, and OE hagusteald, 
hxgsteald, OS hagustald, hagastold, OHG hagustali ‘possessor of a fenced-in 


3’ Grimm, DRA‘, 2.287ff. 
*Goth. aglus, agluba ‘difficult’ (‘painful’?) is generally connected with agl. If this 
connection is valid, the u-formation is not old; it is created according toa pattern like hardus, 


harduba. OE egle ‘injurious, painful, grievous’ may have developed from an u-adjective. 
5 Velten, JEGPhil. 29.34. 
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dwelling’,.‘youth, servant, unmarried youth’, MLatin- (Leg. Lang.) -gastaldius, 
gastaldio, kastaldis ‘administrator’, ‘Verwalter der kgl. Giiter, Landvogt’. 

Goth. aglaitiwaurdei occurs only once (ib nu aflagjih jah jus po alla, hatis, 
pwairhein, unsélein, anagqiss, aglaitiwaurdein, Cor. 3-8). It renders aloxpodoyia 
‘abuse’, which in some Greek sources means ‘foul language, obscenity’. Nestle 
(13th ed. Das Neue Testament) translates ‘schandbare Worte’, which comes near 
a translation ‘obscenity’. The passage Cor. 3.8 does not preclude this inter- 
pretation of aglaitiwaurdei which, taking the meaning of aglaiti, aglaitei into 
consideration, probably is correct. For the adjective abstract aglaitiwaurdei 
a number of similar formations may be quoted:* lausawaurdei: lausawaurds, 
‘schwatzhaft’; dwalawaurdei; filuwaurdei: OE felawyrde, ON figlordr. The 
original pattern for adjectives like liugnawaurds Yevdoddyos, ubilwaurds doidopos 
etc. is seen in the ancient law-term Olcel. lausordr, lausyrdr ‘not keeping one’s 
word’: lausordr ‘breach of one’s word’. In Gothic, this definite meaning took 
on a more general aspect; lausawaurds renders Greek pataioddyos. 

To sum up, the meaning of the two occasional compounds, aglaitiwaurdei and 
aglaitgastalds, can easily be understood, if one starts from ‘licentiousness’, G. 
‘Unzucht’ as the basic meaning of aglaiti. Is this meaning due to the element 
laik- or to ag-? In other words, is -laik- the second constituent of a compound, 
or has it already become a formative suffix? The Gmce. dialects use laik- in 
both functions. In Olcel., it is a suffix: kérleikr ‘love’, sannleikr ‘truth’, stérleikr 
(and stérleike) ‘pride, greatness’, frtdleikr ‘personal beauty’, rtkleikr (and rikleike) 
‘power, fame’, frédleikr ‘knowledge’ fdrleikr ‘damage, ruin’, beiskleikr ‘bitter- 
ness’, semileikr ‘propriety’, dzlleikr, hagleikr, skyldleike etc. 

In OHG and in MHG the element leich did not become a suffix: OHG hileich 
m., hileichi, gehileich ‘conjugium, connubium, matrimonium, nuptiae, copula, 
foedus, thorus, thalamus’; MHG Obrdiileich ‘Brautempfang mit Gesang’ (ep. 
bratelied and bratesang, and OE bridlac ‘bridal, wedded condition, marriage 
ceremony’), MHG brdileichen ‘to get married’; sangleich ‘song, song with dance’; 
karalaich and wainlaich ‘chorische Totenklage’; scinleich ‘magic’ (OE scinlac); 
rangleich ‘Kampfspiel’; MHG albleich ‘Elfenleich’; MHG jémerleich; OHG 
chlafleich ‘thunder’; MHG wetarleich ‘lightning’. 

Also in Gothic, laik- (represented in aglaiti) is not a suffix but, as an element of 
a compound, preserves one well-evidenced meaning of the comprehensive word- 
family Goth. laiks m. (laikins acc. pl.) ‘xopés’ ‘dance’, OE lac n. f. ‘play, sport, 
strife, battle; booty, message’, OS lék ‘play, dance’, OFris. lék ‘play, dance’, 
OHG leh, leich m. n. ‘play, melody, song’, Mod. HG dial. leich ‘lusus uenereus’, 
OHG leihhéd ‘hymeneos, concubitus’, Goth. laikan ‘to jump, move to and fro’, 
bilaikan ‘to mock at’, OE lacan ‘to leap, jump; play (an instrument), play upon, 
delude; fight, contend’, forlacan ‘mislead, deceive, seduce’, MHG leichen ‘to 
rise quickly, to bend, to rail at’ ete. The specific meaning of aglaiti ‘licentious- 
ness’ can be compared with the meaning of a number of compounds having 
laik- as second constituent; the meaning of these compounds is ‘sexual inter- 


6 For material see Feist 554. 
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course’, be it legitimate or illegitimate: OHG hileich, MD hiwelek ‘marriage, 
sexual intercourse’, OE hé&medldc ‘sexual intercourse’, wifldc ‘cohabitation’, 
brgdlac ‘bridal, wedded condition; marriage ceremony’, wedldc ‘marriage, cove- 
nant’. Moreover, evidence exists, which shows that the simple form, or a term 
derived from laik-, had a meaning related to that of aglaiti ‘licentousness’: 
MG dial. leich ‘lusus uenereus’, OHG leihhdd ‘hymeneos, concubitus’ and Greek 
Aaukads, -450s ‘strumpet’ (: Aauxdorpia id., Naukaorhs ‘wencher’ Aaafw ‘to wench, 
to deceive’), which is apparantly a prehistoric word of Gme. origin. 

Since the central meaning of *aglaik- is indicated by the second constituent 
laik-, the first constituent functions as a kind of intensifying element. Since 
we must eliminate agl- (*agla-laik- > *aglaik- > aglait-) as a possible explana- 
tion (see above) of the first element, the alternative connection, within the range 
of the words of the Gmc. vocabulary, is ag-: *agis-a-, *agis-an: agis ‘terror, 
fright’. Goth. agis ‘terror, fright’ is an ancient neuter s-stem *aghos, *aghes- 
(Greek &xos ‘pain, distress’, in Homer always used of the mind, in other sources 
also of physical ills), which appears in different formations in Gmc. dialects: 
Norw. egse n. ‘state of excitement’, OE egesa, egsa, OS egiso, OHG agiso,egiso 
m., egisa f. ‘fright, terror’; OE ege, an i-stem; Olcel. age m. ‘terror, fright’ an 
n-stem; OHG aki, egi f., an -in-formation like Goth. unagei ‘lack of fear’ (de- 
rived from an adjective *unags?). The term ag- in aglaiti represents an a-stem 
(cp. OE agl&c to be discussed below).’ 

The element ag- in aglaiti, aglaitet conveys the impression of something hor- 
rible, and, in this function, it may be compared to expressions of OE poetry like 
egsan gepréad, egsan gedclod, egsan genearwod, or egsan gryre.® 

The same element ag- (: Goth. agis, OE egesa etc.*) is also present in OE agléca 
‘demon, monster striking terror into the heart of men’, agldc ‘oppression, dis- 
tress’, aglachdd ‘state of misery’. 

The element ag- in agl&c, aglac, agl#ca, aglécea, agléca, ah-, xg-, xc- has been 
compared with OE ege, but also with aig, aix- in OHG aigilaichi ‘phalanx’, 
Greek .aixyu ‘lance’. However, an analysis of the meaning of agléca demon- 
strates that ag- in agl%ca etc. belongs with Goth. agis ‘fright, terror’, OE egesa 
etc. 

The term agléca is used of the devil (in the plural also of devils), of Grendel, 
of Grendel’s mother and of the dragon in Beowulf. The horrible nature of 
these beings is illustrated by the attributes applied to them. The devil is bad 
enough: atol, atelic, se balewa, se bealufulla, widerbriga, réde, lytig, lad, widerweard, 
| welhréow, Sweorh, manful, egesful, dyrne, gramhgdig, grama etc. Grendel and 
, his mother, who are shaped after the pattern of the devil, are hardly better in 
. character. Here is Grendel: bealohidig, atol, grim, grédig, yrremédd, gramheort, 
) lad, réoc and réSe, wrad, deorc, déogol, unhijre, zfengrom, uncid. The description 


, 7 Kluge, Urgerm.*, § 229, Anm. 4. 

8 L. L. Schiicking, Unters. z. Bedeutungslehre d. ags. Dichtersprache, 33. 

® See also Magoun, Namn och Bygd 28 (1940), 104ff. 

10 Grein-Kohler, Sprachschatz, under aglaéc; Holthausen, IF 20.316; C. T. Carr, Nom 
Comp., p. 106. 
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of his mother is not as extensive, but just as bad: atol, £itren, unhire, grim and 
gr&dig, grim gryrelic, gifre and gealgmod, heorogifre, etc. The dragon is de- 
lineated in a similar vein: atol, egeslic, gryrefah, frécne, unhgre, hat and hréohméd, 
lad. 

In a number of passages the terrifying character of these beings stands out 
most clearly. In Andreas, the devil, the atol agléca, (se atola gast, And. 1296), 
rails at Andreas and incites the people to torment him: 


atol agleca yfela gemyndig, 

morores manfrea myrce gescyrded, 

deoful deadreow dugudum bereafod, 

ongan to pam halgan hospword sprecan: 1311ff. 


In Elene, the devil threatens to send his opponent in pa sweartestan ond pa 
wirresten witebrigan (930f.). His appearance is described in the following way: 
pa per ligesynnig 
on lyft astah lacende feond. 


Ongan pa hleodrian helledeofol, 
eatol acleca, yfela gemyndig: El. 898ff. 


The earme aglécan (Gu 577, 547), the opponents of Guthlac, attempt to de- 
prive the man of god, Guthlac, of hope (getéon in orwénnisse) by tormenting words 
(mid terncwidum); they made him afraid, and promised him that he would be 
subjected to grim terror (ongunnon gromheorte godes orettan in sefan swencan, 
swipe geheton pzxt he in bone grimman gryre gongan sceolde, Gu 569ff., resp. 539ff.). 

Satan, the agléca, frightens (egesan gedclian) Juliana by announcing to her 
terrible tortures (heardlicu witu, Jul. 263ff.). 

In Andreas, the adversaries of Andreas, the devil and his followers, call 
Andreas an agléca, accuse him of acléccrzftum (1364, ‘Hexenkiinste’, Grein), 
and ask him how many people he was misleading (forléolc ond forl&dest). 

The deeds of the agl#ca Grendel, are so terrible that horrible fright strikes the 
heart of the Norb-Dene (Norb-Denum stéd atelic egesa), when they hear Grendel 
sing a ‘song causing terror’ (gryreléo3, Be 784). It is with the terms ege, egesa, 
gryre, bréga™ that the actions of the aglécan and their effect on human beings are 
characterized. It is, accordingly, with good reason, that one connects ag- in 
agléca with ege, egesa ‘fear, horror, terror, monster’. 

The meaning of agléca ‘demon, monster striking fear into the hearts of men’ 
is symbolized by the first constituent of the compound, whereas the second 
element has more the character of a formative element. This description also 
applies to the other OE compounds with lac as second element (beadulac, feohtlac, 
heapolac ‘batile’-—cp. ON hildileikr, eggleikr; réaflac ‘robbery, booty’: bodlac 
‘decree’, witeldc ‘punishment’; wrdhildc ‘calumny’; wundldéc ‘wound, wounding’ 
etc.). 

The compound agléca ‘demon, monster’ has beside it compounds with similar 
meaning in OE egesgrima ‘a horrible mask, a ghost’ and in OLG egesgrimolt 
‘demon’. They belong in the same realm of meaning as OE scinldc and lyblac. 


11 Schiicking, 30f., 33ff., 49f. 
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OE scinléc (OHG scinleich) designates not only the art of sorcery, necroman- 
cia, a delusion or superstition, or a spectre, a phantom, but also a kind of (men- 
tal) disease (smyring wid eallum untrumnessum, wid fefre and wid scinlace and 
wid eallum gedwolbinge, Lch. 2.288.13), and the frenzied rage, rabies (Sume 
Romana wif on swelcum scinlace wurdon and on swelcum wodan dreame.. . 
incredibili rabie et amore scelerum . . . Ors. 3,6; ep. Ors. 3.9: scinlac : hergung).” 
The scinléca, the magician and sorcerer, is enumerated with the drgicgan and 
galdorcrzftigan and lyblacan; the abode of his ilk is Hell, for he commits all sorts 
of magic (galdorcrzftas and gedwolan), deceives people and weans them from the 
community with god. Scinlé&ce f. ‘sorceress’ is used together with driicge, 
another expression for ‘sorceress’. The adjective scinléce may be rendered by 
‘magical, illusory, unreal’ (mid bam scinlacum fyre bysmrian: gedwimorlacum). 

Lyblac nm. ‘sorcery, witchcraft, use of drugs for magic’ is a prohibited sin 
(synleahtras); such sin and all the other vices (unbéawas), which the devils 
inflict on mankind ought not to be committed by us (Wulfstan 135.3). The 
sins of this world (idelnyssa disse worulde) are lyblac, gijtsung réafldc, scincr xft. 
Lybléc is enumerated together with witchcraft and murder (wiccecrzftum, 
lyblicum, mor3dédum), or with poisoning (lyblacas ond attorcrzftas). Lyblic 
causes evil harm (bealu) and may even bring about death." It is a wrongful 
evil (unrihilyblac); neither this sin nor incantations (galdorsangas) ought to be 
enacted by us.“ A lybléca is a man who practices the magic art (pa lyblecan 
and ba Se manige galdor cunnon and pa Se gelome galap . . . dryicgan and gealdor- 
creftigan and lyblacan). 

If we are justified in deriving aglaiti from *aglaik-ia, it would seem that the 
Gothic word is a compound built out of the same elements, ag- (*aga-) and laik-, 
as OE agl&c and agléca. However, the Goth. and the OE compounds are not 
identical since the former gets its primary meaning from the second element 
and the latter from the first element. The possibility of this analysis is sup- 
ported by the existence in Gmc. languages of comparable compounds of both 
types and involving the specific elements here concerned. It is to be empha- 
sized that the evidence does not imply the existence of a parent compound in 
the common period of Gmc., but on the contrary shows separate creative proc- 
esses applied to the same component elements. 


Bryn Mawr College 
12 Kluge, Nom. St.*, 84. 


18 Bosworth-Toller 833f.; Suppl. 697. 
14 Bosworth-Toller 649, and 1125; Suppl. 623. 
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LINGUISTIC RESEARCH IN THE NETHERLANDS DURING THE WAR 


During the war-years and in the months which passed since hostilities came 
to an end, linguistic science in the Netherlands suffered the most painful losses. 
Its best and most famous scholars have died during the last few years. In March 
1941 N. van Wijk, the distinguished Professor of Slavonic languages in the 
University of Leyden, died suddenly. His last important work was his 
Phonologie, Een hoofdstuk uit de structureele Taalwetenschap (The Hague 1939). 
A month later D. C. Hesseling died; he had been known as one of the best 
connoisseurs of modern Greek. In the winter of 1945 we lost F. Muller, of 
the University of Leyden and G. Overdiep, Professor of Dutch in the University 
of Groningen and author of several syntactical studies on the Dutch language. 
In November 1945 two distinguished linguists passed away, who were well known 
in international linguistic circles, especially in connection with the International 
Linguistic Congresses: Jac. van Ginneken, S.J., Professor in the University of 
Nijmegen, who worked in almost every branch of linguistic science, and A. G. 
van Hamel, Professor of Germanic and Celtic languages in the University of 
Utrecht and General Secretary of the Comité International Permanent de Lin- 
guistes. 

It is an undeniable fact that the first International Linguistic Congress, which 
took place at the Hague in 1928, greatly influenced the development of linguistic 
science in the Netherlands during the last decades. It is in great part due to this 
Congress, that Dutch linguists have taken a special interest in the most ‘modern’ 
branches of linguistic science, in linguistic geography and phonemics. 

Tho a Dialect Committee had already been instituted by the Royal Nether- 
lands Academy in 1926, it was only in 1930 that this Committee—doubtless 
stimulated by the ample discussions of the Hague Congress on the value and 
methods of linguistic geography—treally started its work. It was in that year 
that a center for dialect study was set up in the building of the Royal Nether- 
lands Academy in Amsterdam and that Dr. Meertens was appointed as per- 
manent secretary of the Committee. Since then the work of collecting material 
by way of sending questionnaires to collaborators in all parts of the country has 
never ceased. During the War the Atlas of the Dialect Committee was com- 
bined with the Linguistic Atlas of the North and South Netherlands, edited by 
G. G. Kloeke. Of this Atlas three parts, each containing 15 maps, have been 
published during the last five years. All the available data are presented in 
these maps by means of diacritical signs (not by printing the full terms as is 
done in the maps of Gilliéron and Jaberg-Jud). It is generally admitted that 
this type of map, giving a most objective view of the material collected, suffers 
from a certain lack of surveyability; cp. Kloeke, ‘Enkele opmerkingen over de 
cartering van dialectmateriaal’, Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsche Taal- en Letter- 
kunde 63.246 ff (1944). The Dutch editors have tried to reduce this disadvant- 
age as much as possible by supplying a commentary on each map, which will be 
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published in the Bijdragen en Mededeelingen der Dialectencommissie van de 
Koninklijke Nederlandsche Akademie van Wetenschappen. The maps published 
up till now are concerned almost exclusively with agricultural terms. Themate- 
rial collected shows that the Dutch peasant has conserved many archaic ele- 
ments in his language. Besides these maps of agricultural terms, the President 
of the Committee, Professor van Ginneken, prepared during the war a set of 
maps on the pronouns, the publication of which has been delayed because of his 
sudden death. 

Besides the work of collecting material carried out by the Dialect Committee, 
several individual studies on Dutch dialects have been published, e.g. G. G. 
Kloeke, ‘De beleefde Friese aanspraak met jou, een hoofdstuk uit de geschiedenis 
der betrekkingen tussen Fries, Gronings, Hollands en Nederlands’, M ededeelingen 
der Nederlandsche Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, Nieuwe 
Reeks 4,17 (Amsterdam 1941); W. Dols ‘Een phonologisch probleem der Lim- 
burgsche dialecten’, Onze Taaltuin 9.193 ff. Several other dialect studies have 
appeared in Onze Taltuin. 

It has often been said that the founding of the Cercle Linguistique de Prague 
was one of the best fruits of the Hague Congress. It should also be recognized 
that right from the beginning Dutch linguists have been interested in structural 
linguistics as developed by Trubetzkoy and his school, and when in July 1932 
the Congress of Phonetic Sicences took place in Amsterdam much attention was 
paid to phonology. Since then the names of Dutch linguists, like van Wijk, 
van Ginneken, Pos, de Groot have appeared regularly in the Travaux du Cercle 
Linguistique de Prague. As early as 1831 A. W. de Groot published his ‘De 
wetten der Phonologie en hun beteekenis voor de studie van het Nederlandsch’, 
De Nieuwe Taalgids 25.225 ff. In 1939 van Wijk, who at first held back from 
fullest cooperation with the Prague school, published his Phonologie, already 
mentioned, thus giving Dutch students and scholars interested in phonemics a 
clear and detailed handbook, the most characteristic feature of which is the in- 
corporation of phonemics into the system of general linguistics. In the same 
year phonological activity—following the example of the Cercle de Prague— 
was organized by van Ginneken and van Wijk in the Nederlandsche Phonolo- 
gische Werkgemeenschap. One of the first publications of this ‘Werkgemeen- 
schap’ was a phonemic questionnaire for the study of the Dutch dialects, pub- 
lished in Onze Taaltuin 9.77 ff (1941). Compare, too, van Ginneken, ‘De 
grondslagen der Phonologie’, Onze Talliuin 9.211 ff. (1931) and van Wijk, 
‘Quantiteit en intonatie’, Meded. der Nederl. Ak. N.R. 3,1 (1940). 

Thus linguistic geography and phonemics, two relatively young branches of 
modern linguistics, have claimed much of the activity of Dutch linguists during 
the last years, but the older and more traditional branches of linguistic science 
have not been neglected. 

Much attention has been paid to the description, development and history of 
the Dutch language. Remarkable results were obtained by Dr. L. Kaiser in her 
Biological and statistical Research concerning the speech of 216 Dutch students 
(Amsterdam 1942). The problem of this phonetic study was a double one. In 
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the first place, what are the speech characteristics of educated young men and 
women in the Netherlands in tne period of the study (1936-1938)? It was to 
be hoped that this knowledge would contribute greatly to our knowledge of 
spoken Dutch, and more or less make up for the lack of a Standard Dutch. In 
the second place the question asked was: to what extent do speech characteristics 
vary within a group of approximately the same age and social circumstances? 

The question as to what can be considered as allowable and what not in modern 
colloquial speech and in the written language was treated by G. Royen in a study 
entitled ‘Ongaaf Nederlands’ (Meded. N.R. 3,10, 1941). On the other hand, 
C. G. N. de Vooys investigated the relations between slang and colloquial culti- 
vated speech (Meded. N.R. 3,7, 1941). J. J. Mak compiled a catalogue of the 
many new words and expressions the War brought into the Dutch language 
(‘Oorlogswinst der Nederlandsche Taal’, De nieuwe Taalgids 38.163 ff, 1945). 

In a study entitled De expansie van het Nederlands (The Hague 1945, 3rd ed.), 
M. Valkhoff attempts first to define the position of Dutch, which, being funda- 
mentally different from the language of Germania Magna as well as from that of 
Romania, owes its originality to the crossing of two neighbouring civilizations. 
Four times in history—according to Valkhoff—a linguistic expansion of Dutch 
can be observed. The author describes in succession a West-Germanic expansion, 
a Frankish expansion, and an expansion from the South Netherlands in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Finally, there was during the seventeenth 
century a strong expansion from the North Netherlands which shows its most 
lasting results in the language of South Africa. 

In a study on the diminutive and affective suffixes in the Germanic languages 
E. Kruisinga makes a plea for a comparative study of the Germanic languages 
(‘Diminutieve en affektieve suffixen in de Germaanse talen’, Meded. N.R. 5,9, 
1942). 

Passing on to the general field of the Indo-European languages I must call 
attention to a remarkable study by J. Wils on the origin of the r-element in the 
passive of several Indo-European languages (‘De oorsprong van het verbale 
r-passief in de Indogermaansche Talen’, Meded. N.R. 3,11, 1940). Bringing 
forward many parallels from non-Indo-European languages, especially from cer- 
tain Bantu languages of South and Middle Africa and from Melanesian lan- 
guages, the author supports the theory of Zimmern that the r-element originates 
from the third person plural active. 

A comparison with non-Indo-European elements has also led to remarkable 
results in a study, primarily ethnological, by H. Wagenvoort entitled: Imperium, 
Studie over het Mana-begrip in zede en taal der Romeinen (Amsterdam 1941). 
The author attempts to determine the influence of the idea of mana on Roman 
customs and language. The view that in the background of many Roman rites 
there is a primitive belief in the dominating power, which is called mana, ex- 
plains many traditional acts in Roman religious, private and public life, like the 
manumissio per festucam, expiatio, etc., and it opens up also the way to a good 
many new etymologies. : 

In a paper entitled ‘Notes on Vedic Noun-Inflexion’ (Meded. N.R. 5,3, 1942), 
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F. B. J. Kuiper makes some valuable remarks on the Vedic 7- and u-declensions. 
He considers Benveniste’s explanation as unsatisfactory and gives some addi- 
tions and corrections of Pedersen’s treatment of the types vrki-h and tanii-h. In 
a second chapter the author explains the Vedic type gosd-h ‘getting cattle’ as 
originating from the nom. and acc. sing. 

In the domain of Indo-European linguistics I must mention finally two theses 
in which two tendencies observed in Greek and Latin are studied from a general 
linguistic point of view: R. Lagas has investigated syntactical perseveration and 
anticipation in the works of the ancient Greek poets (Syntactische Perseveratie- 
en Anticipatie-V erschijnselen, Amsterdam 1941); F. H. Parigger has studied the 
tendencies to visualization in the use of the Latin prepositions (Aanschouwelijk- 
heidsdrang als factor bij de beteekenisontwikkeling der Latijnsche Praepositie, 
Utrecht 1941). 

The famous Dutch linguist C. C. Uhlenbeck returns to his theory of the Asiatic 
origin of the Eskimos in a study entitled ‘Oude Aziatische contacten van het 
Eskimo’ (Meded. N.R. 4,7, 1941). Another prehistoric problem is treated by 
the same scholar in his paper ‘De oudere lagen van de Baskische Woordenschat 
(Meded. N.R. 5,7, 1942). It is generally known that Trombetti considered the 
Old West Pyrenean basic elements of Basque to be related to the Caucasian 
languages. Uhlenbeck, after examining extensive linguistic material, concludes 
that there must have been some ancient connection, but he leaves the problem of 
the exact nature of this relation undecided. In connection with this theory 
Unlenbeck attempts to reduce the numerous noun-stems and verbal roots of 
Basque, which up till now have. eluded analysis, to a number of distinct types 
which can probably be considered as Old West Pyrenean. 

As to general linguistics, several linguists have taken a lively interest in the 
thorny problems of sound symbolism and onamatopeia, see e.g. C. G. N. De 
Vooys, ‘Klanknabootsing, klanksymboliek, klankexpressie’, Meded. N.R. 5,3 
(1942); K. Heeroma, ‘Gevoelswoorden’, Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsche Taal- en 
Letterkunde 61.81 ff (1942), and 63.1 ff (1944). J.H. van Lessen, Tijdschr. 62.106 
ff (1943); W. G. Hellinga, ‘Klankexpressie en Klankbeweging’, Neophilologus 
28.308 ff (1943). Syntactical problems, among others, were treated by van 
Ginneken in ‘De frequentie der nevenschikking en onderschikking’, Onze Taaliuin 
10.49 ff (1942), and by C. Soeterman, ‘Ueber den isolierten Nominativ’ Neo- 
philologus 28.203 ff (1943). 

To conclude this survey—which does not pretend to be complete—I should 
mention a coincise summary of the development of linguistic science written by 
the late secretary of the CIPL, Prof. A. G. van Hamel, entitled Geschiedenis der 
Taalwetenschap (The Hague 1945). 


Nijmegen, February 1946 CHRISTINE MOHRMANN 
LINGUISTIC STUDIES IN ITALY 


1939-1945 


I give here a summary report on linguistic studies in Italy during the last seven 
years; it will be, in a certain way, a continuation of the survey by Devoto and 
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Battisti on the linguistic schools and scholars during the century 1839-1939! 
or of the annual reports on Italian language and dialects I contributed for six 
years to the British annuary The Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies 
(Cambridge University Press) V-X (1935-40). 

Perhaps the most convenient way to give an idea of the trends of Italian studies 
and scholars is that of citing the volumes published by University teachers and 
by junior scholars, making only a general mention of the work which has found 
its expression through articles. 

Each humanistic faculty in Italy has a chair of Linguistics (glottalogia): the 
professors are principally expected to give lectures on Latin and Greek in the 
framework of Indo-European comparative grammar, with the chair of Romance 
philology chiefly devoted to medieval Romance literatures. Two universities 
have special chairs for the History of Italian. Some authors have chairs for 
Germanic, Slavonic, Semitic, Sanskrit philology, generally with emphasis on the 
literary side. 

Mention should first be made of some scholars deceased during this period; 
The Romanist Giulio Bertoni (1878-1941),? the dialectologists Pietro Settimio 
Pasquali and Ugo Pellis; also of the Arabist Carlo Alfonso Nallino (1872-1940). 

Piero Gabriele Goidanich (b. 1868), professor in Bologna, on the occasion of 
his retirement, published a collection of papers in the Indo-European and 
Romance fields.* 

Mattes Bartoli (b. 1873), professor in Turin, collected, also on the occasion of 
his retirement, a miscellaneous volume of typical applications of his criteria, 
inferring from the geographical distribution of forms or words their derivation 
from a center of dispersion. He tries to apply the criteria developed in the 
Romance field to the problems of the Indo-European languages.‘ 

Francesco Ribezzo (b. 1875), professor in Palermo, now retired, continued his 
studies on Messapic, old Mederiterranean toponymics etc. 

The Indo-Europeanist Giuseppe Ciardi-Dupré (b. 1875), professor in Catania, 
has also retired. 

Clemente Merlo (b. 1879), professor in Pisa, chiefly emphasizes the influence 
of substrata as a vocal predisposition explaining the formation of modern dia- 
lectal varieties. 

Carlo Battisti (b. 1882), professor in Florence, continued his activity in differ- 
ent directions: Etruscan, Mediterranean substratum, general phonetics. But 
his principal work has been the publication of a monumental toponymic dic- 


1G. Devoto and C. Battisti, Il contribute italiano agli studi nel campo della linguistica 
negli ultimi cento anni, in the collective work Un secolo di progresso scientivico italiano, 
1839-1939, Roma, Societa Italiana per il Progresso delle scienze, 1939. 

2G. Bertoni, Lingua e cultura, Florence, Olschki, 1939; Profilo linguistico d’Italia, 
Modena, Soc. Editrice modenese, 1940. 

*P. G. Goidanich, Saggi linguistici, Modena, Societa Tipografica Modenese, 1940. 

4M. Bartoli, Saggi di linguistica spaziale, Turin, R. Universita, 1945. Cp. also the 
primer of linguistic geography written by him in collaboration with Giuseppe Vidossi: 
Lineamenti di geografia spaciale, Milan, ‘Le lingue estere,’ 1943 and Alle porte orientali 
d’Italia, Turin, 1945. (The present paper was ready when I received, January, 1946, the 
sad news of the death of Prof. Bartoli—B.M.) 
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tionary of Alto Adige—that is of the province of Bolzano (Bozen)* showing the 
phases of the Germanization of a great part of the region: a relatively late process, 
which has left some valleys still speaking the Romace dialect, Ladin. 

Giandomenica Serra (b. 1885), professor in Cagliari, continued his activity in 
the branch of toponymics, especially of North-Western Italy. 

Vittorio Bertoldi (b. 1888), professor in Naples conducted researches in two 
principal directions: plant names, old and modern, and Mediterranean sub- 
stratum. Besides many articles, we can mention the volumes written for his 
students, where he summarizes the principal results of Indo-European and 
Romance linguistics, together with abstracts of his original researches.* 

Gino Bottiglioni (b. 1887), professor in Bologna, completed the compilation of 
a linguistic atlas of Corsica in ten volumes.’ 

Alfredo Schiaffini (b. 1895), professor of History of Italian language in Rome, 
has as principal interest the old Tuscan texts and the formation of patterns of 
Italian prose.® 

The present writer (b. 1896) professor of History of Italian language in 
Florence, takes a special interest in the relations between language and history 
of culture; in these last years he has chosen as principal field the modern trends 
of Italian standard language.® 

Giacome Devoto (b. 1897), professor in Florence, published a comprehensive 
history of the Latin language, insisting both on structural conditions and social 
factors in the evolution of the language.!° Devoto’s theory of separate immigra- 
tion in Italy of the Proto-Latin and of the Osco-Umbrina branch (he reserves the 
term Italic for this latter) has been widely accepted. He also studies Italian 
stylistics, in the same direction as the school of Geneva. 

Antonino Pagliaro (b. 1898), professor in Rome, takes a special interest in 
Tranian studies. 

Vittore Pisani (b. 1899), professor in Milan, is a specialist in Sanskrit, and has 
devoted himself principally to the problems of the prehistory of Indo-European 
languages. Besides his many contributions to linguistic reviews, we can cite his 
manuals for university students." 


5 Dizionario toponomastico atesino, Florence, Rinascimento del Libro; until now 12 
volumes, partly compiled personally by Prof. Battisti partly under his supervision. 

6 V. Bertoldi, Questioni di metodo nella linguistica storica, Naples, Pironti, 1939 (2nd 
ed. under the title Linguistica storica: questioni di metodo, Naples 1941); Glottologia gene- 
rale, Naples, Pironti, 1943; La parola quale testimone della storia, Naples, Pironti 1945; 
La glottologia quale storia della cultura, Naples, Pironti, 1946. 

7G. Bottiglioni, Atlante linguistice-etnografice italiano della Cersica, Pisa, ‘L’Italia 
dialettale’, 1933-1942. 

8 A. Schiaffini, Tradizione e poesia nella prosa d’arte italiana, 3rd. ed., Rome, Edizioni di 
‘Storia e Letteratura,’ 1945. 

® B. Migliorini, Lingua contemporaenea, 3rd ed., Florence, Sansoni, 1943; Saggi sulla 
lingua del Novecento, 2nd. ed. Florence, Sansoni, 1942; Pronunzia fiorentina o pronunzia 
romana?, Florence, Sansoni, 1945. 

10G. Devoto, Storia della lingua di Roma, Bologna, Cappelli, 1940, reprinted 1944. 
Text and commentary of the Tabulae Iguvinae, 2nd ed., Rome, Istituto Poligrafico dello 
Stato 1940. 

1V. Pisani, Glottologia indeuropea, Rome, Edizioni universitarie, 1943; Le lingue 
indeuropee, Milan, Edizioni ‘Cisalpino’, 1944. 
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Carlo Tagliavini (b. 1903), professor in Padua, who has turned his attentionto 
many native languages, especially American, in these years worked particularly 
on Albanian and other Balkan languages, and on Ladin. 

Two other Italian scholars, who left Italy during the Fascist period because of 
racial or political persecution are too well known in the New World for me to 
introduce them: Benvenuto A. Terracini (b. 1886), now professor in Tucumdén, 
and Giuliano Bonfante (b. 1904), one of the editors of Word. 

Among the other scholars teaching in the universities in a junior rank or in 
secondary schools, or not teaching at all, we can mention the toponymist Dante 
Olivieri, the dialectologist Angelico Prati,” the etymologist Nunzio Maccarrone, 
the phonetician Amerindo Camilli.“ Giuseppe Malagoli works on Emilian and 
Tuscan dialects and on the standard language. Piero Meriggi is a specialist on 
languages of Asia Minor. Giovanni Alessio published studies on the Mediter- 
ranean substratum, on Greek dialects in Italy, on Calabrian toponymics,“ and 
many (oft bold) etymologies. Berengario Gerola takes a special interest in old 
and modern languages of the Rhetian area.'* Tristano Bolelli studied Celtic lan- 
guages and their traces in France and in Italy. Giovanni Nencioni worked 
particularly on African words in Latin vocabulary. Miss Alfonsina Braun 
works on Greek dialects. Miss Giulia Porru is especially interested in Sanskrit. 
Massimo Palottino carries on Etruscan studies.* Alberto Menarini made many 
contributions on criminals’ slang and mixed languages.!” 

Some old Italian texts have been published by Romance philologists: Luigi 
Sorrento, Angelo Monteverdi, Salvatore Santangelo, Francesco A. Ugolini, 
Gianfranco Contini. Some studies on the language, the cultural background or 
the style of single writers have been published by students in literature: Vittorio 
Cian,” Mario Fubini,!® Augusto Marinoni.”° 

The greatest number of articles on linguistic subjects have been published in 
the special reviews. The old Archivio glottologico italiano, founded by Ascoli, 
reached (under the direction of Bartoli, Goidanich, Pisani and Vidossi) volume 
34. Archivum Romanicum, founded by Bertoni and covering also medieval 
literature ended with volume 25; an index is under compilation. The review 
Studi Etruschi, which is open to Etruscan and Mediterranean researches, has 
reached volume 19. L’Jialia Dialettale, founded by Merlo and devoted to 
Italian dialectology, has reached volume 19. Lingua nostra, founded by the 


12 Voci di gerganti, vagabondi e maloiventi studiate nell’ origine e nella storia, Pisa, G. 
Cursi, 1940. 

13 A. Camilli, Pronuncia e grafia dell’ italiano, Florence, Sansoni, 1941. 

14 G. Alessio, Saggi di toponomastica calabrese, Florence, Olschki, 1939. 

18 B. Gerola, Correnti linguistiche e dialetti neolantini nell’ area retica, Rome, Istituto 
di Studi per l’Alto Adige, 1939. 

16M. Pallottino, Etruscologia, Milan, Hoepli, 1942. 

17 A. Menarini, I gerghi bolognesi, Modena, Societ& Tipografica Modenese, 1942; let us 
exceptionally cite his two articles on Italo-American, in Lingua nostra, 1.152-160, and 
2.111-115. 

18 V. Cian, La lingua di Baldassare Castiglione, Florence, Sansoni, 1942. 

19M. Fubini, La Lingua del Vico, Florence, ‘La Nuova Italia,’ 1942. 

20 A. Mavinoni, Gli appunti grammaticali e lessicali di Leonardo da Vinci. I. L’ educa- 
zione letteraria di Leonardo, Milan, Castello, Sforzesco, 1944. 
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present writer and Devoto, concerned with Italian standard language now 
numbers six volumes. Cultura neolatina has published some linguistic articles; 
three volumes have been published up to now. 

We should mention also some dictionaries of the standard language,” of differ- 
ent dialects,” of single fields of the national vocabulary,” of pronunciation. 
Many school grammars have been published in these years. 

Mention should also be made of some toponymic dictionaries, which can be 
useful tho not compiled by professional linguists.” 

Summarizing the different trends of linguistic research in Italy we see that, 
with a remarkable variety of interests, some tendencies are common to many 
scholars, and give a peculiar physiognomy to the Italian school: the importance 
given to the problem of substrata, and the reconstruction of a stock of words 
prior to the Indo-European period; the importance given to the geographical 
factor. Owing to the great influence exercised by Benedetto Croce on the 
philosophy of language, a remarkable interest is noticeable, especially among the 
younger generation, in the general problems of language, and the relations be- 
tween history of language and philosophy of language. 

We hope that the re-opening of international scientific exchange may give us 
more suggestions for work, and permit us to make our researches known abroad. 


Florence, Italy Bruno MIGLIoRINI 


2 F. Palazzi, Novissimo Dizionario della lingua italiana, Milan, Ceschina, 1939; F. Cer- 
ruti and L. A. Rostagno, Vocabolario della lingua italiana, Turin, Societa Editrice Inter- 
nazionale, 1939; G. Cappuccini and B. Migliorini, Vocabolario della lingua italiana, Turin, 
Paravia, 1945. A comprehensive Vocabolario della lingua italiana was begun by the Aca- 
demia d’Italia (Vol. 1. A-C, Milan, 1941) but, after the dissolution of the Academy, will 
probably not be completed. 

22 G. Azimonti, Linguaggio bustocco, Busto Arizio, Pellegaia, 1939; G. Malagoli, Vocabo- 
lario Pisano, Florence, R. Accademia della Cruca, 1939. A. Bombelli, Dizionario etimo- 
logico del dialetto cremasco, 2nd ed., Crema, ‘La Moderna’, 1943; A. Lombardi, P. Bacci, 
F. Iacometti and G. Mazzoni, Raccolta di voci e modi di dire in uso nella citta di Siena, 
Accademia degli Intronati, 1944; F. Chippini, Vocabolario romanesco, 2nd. ed., Roma, 
Chiappini, 1945. 

23 A. Panzini, Dizionario Moderno, 8th. ed., Milan, Hoepli 1942 (a dictionary of neolog- 
isms with an original commentary, revised and completed after the death of the author by 
A. Schiaffini and B. Migliorini.; A. Jacono, Dizionario di esotismi, Florence, Marzocco, 
1939; P. Monelli, Barbaro dominio, 2nd ed., Milan, Hoepli, 1943; G. Fumagelli, Vocabolario 
bibliografico, Florence, Olschki, 1940; P. Farini and A. Ascari, Dizionario della lingua 
italiana di caccia, Milan, Garzanti, 1941. 

24G. Bertoni and F. A. Ugolini, Prontuario di pronunzia e di ortografie, Torino, E. I. 
A. R., 1939; E. Bianchi, Come si dice, Florence, Salani, 1942; U. Marziano, La pronunzia e 
la grafia degli italiani, Milan, ‘Il Maglio’, 1943. 

28 G. Devoto, Introduzione alla grammatica, Florence, ‘La Nuova Italia’, 1941; B. 
Migliorini, La Lingua nazionale, Florence, Le Monnier, 1941; F. A. Ugolini, Grammatica 
italiana, Milan, Garzanti, 1941; and others. 

26N. Lamboglia, Toponomastica dei Comuni di Allasio e di Laigueglia, Bordighera, 
1939; U. Gnoli, Topografia e toponomastica di Roma medievale e moderna, Rome, 1939; 
G. Colella, Toponomastica pugliese, Trani, 1941. 
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RECHERCHES EN LINGUISTIQUE ARABE POURSUIVIES PAR DES ARABISANTS 
FRANCAIS DE 1940 a 1945 


Trois centres: Paris, Alger (avec Tunise et Rabat), et le Levant (Caire, Bey- 
routh, Damas). 

A Paris, de R. Blachére, Grammaire d’arabe littéral (abrégé de sa grammaire 
de 1937); chez Maisonneuve. 

A Alger, de Jean Cantineau, Cours de phonétique arabe (2 fascicules ronéo- 
typés chez G. Millon, 61 bis blv. St. Saéns), 175 + 83 pp., 1941. J.C. travaille 
4 l’atlas linguistique de |’Algérie; il est professeur 4 la Faculté des Lettres. De 
Henri Pérés, aussi professeur 4 la Faculté des Lettres, un trés utile ‘Bulletin des 
études arabes’, tous les deux mois, 25 numéros parus depuis 1941: sorte d’inter- 
médiaire des arabisants, ot: divers collaborateurs donnent périodiquement des 
contributions & l’étude de la langue: enquéte sur le melhiin (poésie en vulg.). 

A Tunis, W. Marcais a achevé son monumental Dictionnaire du dialecte 
arabe de Takruna (4 vol., sous presse 4 l’Impr. Nat. Paris) et L. Bercher a 
publié la 2me éd. do son Lexique arabe-fr. et fr.-arabe de l’arabe moderne (éd. 
Carbonel, Alger, 1944, 107 + 244 pp.). G. Boris achéve sa thése sur un dialecte 
bédouin du Sud. 

A Rabat, aprés sa chestomatie de l’arabe marocain, G. 8S. Colin achéve son 
grand Dictionnaire. 

Au Levant, l'Institut fr. de Damas a publié des textes en arabe classique. 
J. Lecerf reprend ses études dialectales 4 Beyrouth. Au Caire, Ch. Kuentz, 
entreprenant |’Atlas linguistique arabe d’Egypte avec G. Boris, m’a montré les 
cartes de la région Caire W. Quant 4 la Syrie, Jean Cantineau a publié dés 1940 
son Atlas des parlers arabes du Hauran (Paris, Klincksieck, 1940), 61 cartes fort 
intéressantes. 

La revue IBLA (trimestrielle, 12 rue Djamaa el Hawa, Tunis) donne souvent 
des notes linguistiques arabes intéressantes. 


Collége de France MaAssiGNoNn 
Paris, Décembre 1945 
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SUMMARY OF PAPERS AND DISCUSSION IN THE LINGUISTIC 
CIRCLE OF NEW YORK 


27 October 1945. Kurt von Fritz: Greek Philosophy and Greek Language. 

The importance of the generic definitive article in the Greek language—in contrast, for 
instance to Latin—for the development of Socratic and Platonic philosophy, especially the 
dialectical discussion of the good, the beautiful, the just, etc., and the theory of ideas which 
developed from this dialectical discussion has often been stressed. Its importance for early 
pre-Socratic philosophy is somewhat less generally recognised but hardly less important. 

It is impossible in a brief summary to trace the origin and the development of the use of 
thé generic definitive article in early Greek in detail. But it seems significant that in 
earliest Greek philosophy the definitive generic article is first used with adjectives like the 
warm, the cold, the dry, the wet, etc., and is then extended to nouns like water (ré téwp), 
fire (rd wip), that is the elements, while even a philosopher or sophist as late as Protagoras 
says still 4v9pwros without an article where he means man in general. 

Traditionally the earliest Greek philosophers are called hylozoists on the assumption 
that they believed in matter endowed with life, or as Zeller puts it, because they did not 
fully distinguish between matter and spirit or matter and force. In actual fact it seems 
that, at least for Anaximander, the warm, the cold, etc., which had both a physical and an 
emotional aspect, were the stuff of which the world is made, and that the matter-aspect was 
brought in only secondarily. Above all cold, warm, dry, etc. for him are not qualities of an 
underlying matter as with Aristotle, but the material elements are at most forms in which 
those fundamental contrasts appear. Anaximenes comes somewhat nearer to the Aristo- 
telian idea of a material substrate which remains while its qualities change. But there isa 
direct link between the philosophy of Anaximander and the philosophies of Heraclitus and 
Parmenides, both of whom think primarily in terms of fundamental contrasts and not in 
terms of space-filling matter as a substrate of these contrasts, however different their doc- 
trines in other respects may have been. The concept of matter in this latter sense was 
developed only by Parmenides’ disciples. The gradual change in outlook has also influ- 
enced the language, especially the use of the definite generic article. 


Discussion by Giuliano Bonfante: The creation of the article, which we can follow in the 
Greek language, represents a tremendous advance. It furnished the Greek language with 
a wonderful tool of expression, fitted for some extremely fine distinctions. It is true that 
neither Latin nor Russian have an article, and equally true that neither Russian nor Latin 
have ever produced philosophers like Plato, or Aristotle, or Democritus. 


K. H. Menges: The article in New Bulgarian must have originated after the pattern of 
neighboring languages, most probably Rumanian since it also has a postposed article. 
Incipient use of an article-like element, the enclitic demonstrative to, is found in modern 
popular Russian. In the Turkic languages, as early as the Orxon period, determinateness 
was shown with the 3rd person possessive suffix, for which reason K. Grénbech believes this 
was the original function of that suffix. In Turkic today, demonstrative pronouns are 
preponderantly used for determination, while the possess. suff. 3rd person still has the 
important function of substantivization. 


24 November 1945. Kurt Goldstein: On Naming and Pseudo-Naming, from Ex- 
periences in Psychopathology. 
The paper is printed in full in this issue. 


Discussion by George Herzog: The distinction between abstract and concrete is not fully 
satisfactory. There seems to be no evidence for assuming that patients unable to name 
objects placed before them have necessarily lost the abstract category as such. Possibly 
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they are unable to respond to this situation with the word expected of them because of a 
block. The situation itself does not call for the use of the word ‘in the abstract’, but in 
this special context, which could be viewed as concrete. 


Raymond de Saussure: Je voudrais ajouter un fait. Ma fille 4 l’age de 22 mois venait 
tout les matins dans mon bureau et je lui appris 4 dire: ‘Good morning, Papa’. Ce langage 
d’abord automatique a bientot été revétu d’une signification personelle; chaque fois qu’elle 
me voyait, quelle que soit l’heure, elle me saluait par les mémes mots. Dan les amnésies 
aphasiques, la faculté d’abstraire est certainement atteinte, cependant il faudrait trouver 
une expression plus dynamique pour décrire ce trouble. Il y a une perte de l’initiative de la 
pensée, lorsque celle-ci n’est pas dictée effectivement par une situation concréte. C’est 
analogue & ce qui se passe au début d’une démence sénile od la personne peut automatique- 
ment vaquer & ses affaires, mais oublie subitement ce qu’elle doit faire et ne trouve aucun 
moyen de s’en souvenir parce qu’elle ne peut plus mettre spontanement sa pensée en marche. 


Giuliano Bonfante: In Professor Goldstein’s most interesting paper, I notice several facts 
which coincide exactly with the linguistic type of primitive languages, notably (a) limita- 
tion to concrete facts and circumstances; (b) a tendency to differentiate concepts which we 
unite under a single term; (c) difficulty of conceiving the past and the future. Could the 
linguistic behavior of these individuals be interpreted as a case of atavism or lapse into 
older stages of human development such as are frequenly observed in the biological field? 


21 December 1945. George Herzog: Some Linguistic Aspects of American Indian 
Poetry. 

The relative absence of linguistic studies of American Indian poetry is partly to be ex- 
plained by practical difficulties connected with it: (1) Since almost all of it is sung and in- 
formants find it hard to render the texts by spoken dictation, rather little source material 
has been collected; (2) the phenomena cannot be studied adequately without parallel musi- 
cal analysis; (3) many song styles depart radically from normal speech in grammar, vocabu- 
lary and phonetics. I offer two examples from various studies I have made. 

Pima (Arizona) poetry illustrates special phonology. Vowels which are voiceless in 
ordinary speech are voiced in song, and vowels are supplied after consonants that close 
their syllables in the ordinary language. The result is that all sung syllables are CV, a 
form that is common but not universal in prose; it agrees with what was apparently the 
regular type in older, prehistoric Pima. Stops and affricates of prose are frequently 
changed to nasals in the sung forms: ¢ and d, as well as the phonemically distinct retroflex 
stops, are sung as n (in 75% of the cases in my material); J and é as % (70%); k and gas 
(65%) ; p and b as m* (30%). Of these nasals, the last two are unique in poetry, being non- 
existent in ordinary speech. The glottal stop is replaced by y or h (80%). The ambiguity 
resulting from the coalescence of phonemes interferes with intelligibility, so that frequently 
only composers and others who make it their special interest know the exact interpretation 
of many passages. Similar phenomena have been reported for the singing of the Tepecano, 
whose language is closely related. 

Dakota phonology remains practically unchanged in singing, but the song style presents 
interesting patterns of poetic arrangement. In one type, word content is limited to one 
line; the preceding and following lines of the stanza are sung to fixed but meaningless sylla- 
bles. Ina second type, there are two meaningful lines, one of them being repeated several 
times while the other is given only once. For both types, stanza patterns are usually 
aaba, aaaabaa, or something of the kind. The technique, then, is to give prominence to an 
idea or an image by surrounding it with repetitious material. 

These examples, chosen at random, serve to indicate the variety of interesting problems 
in American Indian poetry whose investigation is well worth the linguist’s attention while 
the material can still be collected. 

George Herzog 
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Discussion by Roman Jakobson: The restoration of historic vowels is reminiscent of 
phenomena common in Russian folk poetry. Likewise, the artistic use of nonsense syllables 
is common all over Europe. It is of great interest to general linguistics to study the paral- 
lels between folk poetry in Europe and aboriginal America, since recent mutual influence is 
eliminated as a factor. It is to be noted that some of the phonological changes in Pima 


poetry use phonemes that do not exist in prose, making a clearly divergent phonemic 
pattern. 


Morris Swadesh: A special problem of sung poetry is the handling of a syllable used for 
two or more musical pulses. In Nootka, the vowel is repeated with an inserted consonant, 
which may be either y, w, h or 9 according to the vowel. In English, it is interesting to 
note how the diphthongal syllabics are handled; thus, a bu-ul-wark ne-e-var fei-ei-liy shows 
that the higher diphthongs (ez, ou) are repeated intact. 


26 January 1946. John C. Steinberg: Basic Characteristics of Visible Speech. 

By using a series of filters set for successive bands of frequencies, it is possible to produce 
graphic records in which the accoustic analysis of the sounds is readily apparent to the eye. 
The characteristics of English phonemes as produced in isolation and their modifications in 
sequences were demonstrated by a series of slides produced in the Bell Laboratories. 

Discussion by Roman Jakobson: what is most remarkable in this material is the way in 
which the distinctive feature, or bundle of distinctive features, of each phoneme stands out. 
There are clear-cut graphic elements corresponding to the distinctive features usually 
described physiologically by linguists. The determination of what features are distinctive 
can, of course, come only from comparing the graphs of the contrasting phonemes. 


23 February 1946. Fred W. Householder: On the Problem of Sound and Meaning, 
An English Phonestheme. 

Phonestheme is defined as a phoneme or cluster of phonemes shared by a group of words 
which also have in common some element of meaning or function, tho the words may be 
etymologically unrelated. 

The vocabulary of English falls into three parts with regard to ‘arbitrariness’ of struc- 
ture: (1) those clearly and completely arbitrary, their meaning unaffected by the sound; 
(2) those made up, in whole or in part, of phonesthemes; (3) those belonging, primarily, to 
the first group but with their meaning colored or altered in varying degree by secondary 
association with phonesthemes. , 

This paper examines the stressed short-vowel phoneme of English but, lug, hung etc. in all 
Standard English monosyllables (some 266) and about 400 monosyllables from dialect 
English in Wright’s Dialect English Dictionary. About 75 per cent of the standard English 
words and almost all the dialect words either belong clearly to the second type of those men- 
tioned above or are on the border between the second and the third type. Of the remaining 
25 per cent in standard English, nearly two-thirds are capable of being associated with one 
or another of the meanings, i.e. are of type three. 

Typical phonestheme groups are as follows: (1) Nouns expressing an adverse judgment, 
disapproval, dislike, contempt, disgust, etc. (48 standard English words, 226 dialect words). 
(2) Countable nouns referring to something cut off, or broken off, either literally or figura- 
tively (69 S.E., 189 D). (3) Countable nouns referring to a projection or protuberance, 
often short and roundish, e.g. hump (23 8.E.,60D). (4) Countable measure nouns or col- 
lectives (42 S.E., 129 D.) including (a) heap or pile; (b) a cluster, knot or bundle; (c) a 
largish shapeless piece, e.g. chunk; (d) an indefinite number or amount. (5) Mass nouns, 
meaning perhaps a thick, coarse, soft substance (55S.E.) (6) Verbs and verbal nouns re- 
ferring to making a dull, somewhat loud, but indistinct noise (21 S.E.). (7) Verbs and 
verbal nouns referring to being a coward or a failure, or to deceiving (20 S.E.). (8) Strong 
verbs; meaning, past tense, or past participle, or both (21S.E.) (All end in a velar, a 
nasal, or the velar nasal; 13 begin with an s-cluster; in some there is a pejorative value, 
perhaps due to one of the consonant phonesthemes inolved.) (9) Adjectives meaning 
deficient in some desirable quality (27 S.E.). 
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Besides the frequently recurring pejorative force, there seem to be two or three other 
specific senses belonging to this phonestheme, but they cannot be precisely defined until 
due allowance hasbeen made for the various consonant phonesthemes present in these words 
and some study of the contrasting vowel phonesthemes. 


Discussion by Robert A. Fowkes: Sound methodology is violated in assigning subjective, 
synchronic significance to a phenomenon which is actually diachronically determined. The 
existence of a phoneme in a language is the result of historical process, not of synchronic 
esthetics. Moreover the vast semantic range of the examples adduced affords scant support 
of the thesis maintained. 


Alfons Nehring: Words like come or monk have nothing to do with the problem. The 
vowel in come is due to mere grammatical analogy in West Germanic and Old Norse, where- 
as in monk it goes back to Greek moncs ‘one’. Derogative value is out of the question. 
Against Prof. Jacobson’s comment, affective value of palatals in Russian is unbelievable, 
since palatalization is an old trend of Slavic and the sounds are too common to be usable for 
affective speech. 


Giuliano Bonfante: Mr. Householder’s conclusions run contrary to the traditional doctrine 
of the arbitrary character of the sign; but they are right. In Latin and in Indo-European 
short 4 is outside the phonemic system and is found almost entirely in words of a special 
kind, referring to diseases or physical defects (paetus, claudus, blaesus, caecus etc.) or in- 
fantile expressions (tata, atta, mamma, pappa, etc.). In German the sound é is likewise 
outside of the system; only in Deutsch, I believe, is it etymologically justified; in all other 
cases (zwilschern, pldtschern, klatsch, ratsche, fletschen, etc.) it is clearly expressive. In 
Italian the sounds é, 7, o are surely expressive in many cases. 


80 March 1946. Paul Oskar Kristeller: The Origin and Development of the Lan- 
guage of Italian Prose. 

Whereas the relation between the Italian literary language and the Tuscan dialect has 
been the subject of extensive discussion, scholars have paid less attention to the develop- 
ment of the Italian literary language in its relation to medieval and renaissance Latin 
which for many centuries served as an alternative medium of literary expression. On the 
whole, scholarly opinion has been distinctively hostile to Latin and hence often misinter- 
preted its historical function and significance. According to the common view, Italy 
around 1300 attained a common literary language, which progressed during the fourteenth 
century but was stopped in its promising development around 1400 by the humanist revival 
of classical Latin. Only in the sixteenth century did the vernacular supposedly attain a 
complete victory over Latin. This view is largely correct in the domain of poetry, but needs 
considerable modification in the field of literary prose. A large amount of the extant prose 
was produced in Tuscany after the middle of the thirteenth century, but the language of this 
prose literature was not adopted by the other regions of Italy which continued to use Latin 
for literary prose. The fifteenth century witnessed the vigorous progress of vernacular 
prose in Tuscany, as well as numerous attempts to use other dialects for literary purposes. 
The sixteenth century faced and solved for the first time the problem of a common literary 
prose language for all Italy; it was an entirely new achievement. The Tuscan dialect was 
accepted as the foundation of this common literary langauage, altho it was modified and 
modernized in many respects. Italy thus acquired a common and fully developed literary 
language, but the use of Latin as a literary language, especially in Academic teaching and 
in learned literature, did not disappear till the end of the eighteenth century. It should be 
the task of further studies to investigate in greater detail the gradual rise of the Italian 
literary prose language, and the corresponding decline of Latin as a literary language, a 
process that extends in its various phases from the thirteenth to the eighteenth century. 
It will be a study in which linguistic and literary historians should collaborate and which 
would thus illustrate the link that exists between linguistics and intellectual history. For 
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the word, being not only a phonetic phenomenon but also a carrier of ideas, involves a 
cultural factor. 


Discussion by Marco Treves: The speech of the students of the University of Bologna— 
many of whom were Tuscans—may have contributed non-Sicilian forms of the volgare il- 
lustre of the poets of the Sicilian school, several of whom were alumni of Bologna. 


Giuliano Bonfante: Kristeller’s thesis seems to me fully demonstrated. There was no 
generally spread volgare illustre in Dante’s time. Italian (basically Florentine, not Tus- 
can) was created by the overwhelming power of expansion of a local dialect, supported by 
the literary glory of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. Florence was only for a few years 
the political, military and economic center of Italy; still Florentine became Italian, which 
then helped make Italy a spiritual and political unity, because of the artistic perfection of 
the Florentine masterpieces, which all Italians read and admired. It is an example of the 
victory of spirit over matter, a fact that cannot be explained by mechanistic doctrines. 


Mario A. Pei: The literary tongue was used by writers of the Sicilian, Umbrian and 
Bolognese schools, at a time when Tuscany had not yet acquired the literary prestige later 
conferred upon it by Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio. The so-called literary tongue shows 
a wealth of non-Tuscan traits. It seems that a compromise language, made up of elements 
from the various Italian dialects, had been previously achieved, perhaps for commercial 
purposes, and that it was this lingua franca that was used. 


27 April 1946. Charles Morris: Linguistics and the Theory of Signs. 

The central thesis of this lecture is that semiotic provides the basis for a scientific lin- 
guistics, that is, that linguistics is a part of the general theory of signs. It is possible to 
delimit language signs within the wider field of sign phenomena, and to define the terms of 
linguistics (as the science of language) on the basis of the primitive terms of semiotic. If 
these primitive terms are introduced in such a way that there is a high agreement as to when 
they apply and do not apply to observable phenomena, then semiotic becomes a natural 
science. And such a scientific semiotic would give the linguist a language to talk about all 
languages. Since this semiotical metalanguage would be applicable to the universal aspects 
of sign phenomena, and not be based upon the peculiarities of any given language or family 
of languages, it is the proper instrument for linguistics. 

A basic terminology of semiotic is developed in my book Signs, Language, and Behavior. 
In this work the terms ‘sign’, ‘interpretant’, ‘significatum’, and ‘denotatum’ are introduced 
on the basis of behavioral categories, rather than mentalistic categories, in order that 
statements about signs may be confirmable by the observations of a number of persons. 
Tho more complicated ‘language sign’ and ‘language’ can also be defined on a behavioral 
basis. 

Further progress in semiotic now requires the close cooperation of the general semiotician 
and the specialized linguist. The linguist himself must take the lead in the reconstruction 
of the terminology of linguistics upon the basis of general semiotic. For he alone is in 
possession of the data necessary to fulfil this task. In performing it he will strengthen the 
scientific foundations of linguistics, and exemplify in one important field the theoretical 
significance of the science of signs. 

Discussion by Morris Swadesh: This is a constructive and feasible approach to the 
problem of meaning. It avoids the errors of those metalists who use vague figures of 
speech or otherwise undefined terms; and also the errors of those anti-metalists who reject 
all aspects of linguistics which cannot be recorded on an oscillograph. 
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ALBERT DAUZAT, Le génie de la langue francaise. Paris, Payot, 1944. 

359 pp. 

C’est 1A un livre concu pour le grand public et que le spécialiste lira avec profit, 
un vrai livre a la francaise, oserai-je dire. Les différents aspects de la langue et 
du langage y sont exposés d’une fagon personnelle, avec simplicité et humour. 
C’est l’oeuvre d’un linguiste expérimenté et pénétrant pour qui la langue est 
autre chose qu’une technique et est, en effet, une institution humaine & laquelle 
rien d’humain n’est étranger. 

Les principales divisions de ce travail sont naturellement: la prononciation, le 
vocabulaire, les formes grammaticales et leurs fonctions, la syntaxe, l’expression 
littéraire et la conclusion ov les différents éléments du francais se trouvent ras- 
semblés dans leur essence pour former la synthése qui est proprement le ‘génie de 
la langue francaise’. Notons en passant l’heureuse idée de l’auteur d’introduire 
dans cet exposé l’expression littéraire, de l’intégrer dans le tableau de la langue 
dont elle est un élément capital, alors que bien des linguistes n’y voient qu’une 
création artificielle sans rapport avec la vie. 

Dans chacun de ces chapitres, M. Dauzat commence par un historique rapide 
du sujet qu’il traite et qu’ensuite il analyse. A cet égard, je vois que M Dauzat 
fait la part plus grande que je ne la ferais 4 l’influence germanique dans la forma- 
tion de certains éléments morphologiques ou syntaxiques du frangais. A priori, 
je penserais que l’infériorité culturelle et sociale des Germains ne devait pas 
favoriser une importante action d’ordre intellectuel sur la future langue frangaise. 
Quoiqu’il en soit, aprés l’apercu historique et l’exposé de |’état de la question, 
M. Dauzat ne manque jamais, du point de vue pratique, de se prononcer sur le 
bon usage & suivre, car pour lui, une langue n’est pas seulement un sujet 
d’étude, c’est aussi un usage et comme tel, soumis 4 une norme comme tous les 
usages humains. Cette norme est évidemment plus dominatrice en frangais 
que dans bien d’autres langues, romanes ou germaniques. C’est la une con- 
séquence de l’histoire du pays, le plus centralisé de |’Europe occidentale. 

Les conseils donnés par |’auteur sont marqués au coin du bon sens et de 
l’expérience de la vie sociale francaise, aussi éloignée du purisme et du tradi- 
tionalisme outrancier que du laisser-aller et de la fausse application de l’attitude 
linguistique qui tend 4 ne voir dans une langue que des faits tous égaux. Que 
de détails intéressants et utiles pour les Frangais et, & plus forte raison, pour les 
étrangers qui n’ont pas toujours le sens exact de |’usage; tels ceux, pour ne citer 
que quelques exemples entre bien d’autres, qui se trouvent dans le chapitre sur 
la prononciation des consonnes doubles en frangais ou bien ceux sur les liaisons. 
Le professeur de frangais sera heureux d’apprendre que Racine a employé le 
subjonctif présent 14 ot un puriste efit mis (comme je le fais moi-méme ici sans 
y prendre garde) l’horrible imparfait: ‘N’avez-vous pas ordonné que tantost on 
observe mes pas’ (Bérénice, IV 6). 

L’essai sur la clarté francaise (génie méme du francais) envisage cette clarté 
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sous toutes ses formes et les dangers qui la menacent constamment (amphibiolo- 
gie, 6quivoque, simplification des sons) est fait avec force et finesse. Partout, 
d’ailleurs, perce la personnalité de l’auteur, sa sincérité, son humanité, dirai-je. 

C’est la un livre dont tout homme épris de la langue francaise et désivcux de la 
parler avec justesse et propriété ne pourra se passer, surtout s’il vit 4 l’étranger 
et que tout professeur de francais aura souvent l’occasion de consulter. 


Henri MvuLLER 


HENRY FRANCOIS MULLER, L’époque mérovingienne, essai de synthése 
de philologie et d’histoire. Publications de l’Ecole libre des Hautes Etudes. 
New York, S. F. Vanni, 1945. 299 pp. 

Since 1923 this is the fourth formal statement by Professor Muller of his beliefs 
as to the development of Vulgar Latin and the early stages of the Romance 
tongues. It is the fullest statement of his views, and I might hazard the guess that 
it is intended to be a definitive exposition of what has been the absorbing interest 
of his lifetime of scholarship. In this book Professor Muller fills in much of the 
details on the state of the Church in Gaul since the fourth century, on radical 
social problems arising from Christianity, on the religious fervor of the bishops 
and their followers in the sixth century as opposed to the somewhat low level of 
the Frankish rulers, on the improved moral situation in the seventh century in 
Gaul, when rural parishes were increased and the bishops entered more into 
political life. The author emphasizes the great rise in economic power of the 
monasteries in the eighth century, and the fact that this Christian civilization was 
a rural one as opposed to the urban tendencies of ancient Rome. The culmina- 
tion of the Merovingian cultural era was around 800, after which new influences 
began to enter resulting in new viewpoints and divisions. Some of the early 
chapters on this historical material are rather hard to follow, but the wealth of 
detail is most valuable. To be sure, one who knows Professor Muller’s theories 
on the development of Merovingian Latin can see in these pages the indicator 
pointing a little too steadily toward all signs of Christian fervor and much less 
emphasis on influences of a different kind. The reviewer feels that throughout 
the Middle Ages, when means of communication were so time-consuming and 
poor, when reading and writing were indulged in by relatively few, even among 
the upper classes, we should view society as consisting of many strata or levels, 
which more often than not did not act in unison as in the case of an aristocratic 
class versus the common people. 

Except for some changes in emphasis upon dates and the use of additional 
material (some of it from dissertations prepared under Professor Muller’s direc- 
tion) there is no change in the present book from what the author has presented 
consistently since 1923. It is not easy to resume this doctrine in a few lines. 
The reader is urged to read it for himself. I will, however, make a brief summary 
of the controversial points. Professor Muller thinks that the Latin koiné was 
kept quite inviolate, despite many attacks, from the first years of the Empire 
(perhaps earlier) until the sixth and seventh centuries when two very important 
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changes set in, as the influence of classical grammar dwindled away. An in- 
crease in religious fervor and self expression among the lower classes succeeded 
in bringing about a strong stress accent which caused syncope of interior unac- 
cented vowels; on the other hand, the aristocratic class in Gaul was able to insist 
upon preservation of a two-case system (Nominative and composite Oblique) 
which permitted Latin syntactical usages to remain less damaged than would 
otherwise have been the case. Furthermore, zlle came into use as an article after 
750, also influenced by a certain ‘personalism,’ a Christian concept, which is 
evident in the extended utilization of pronouns. The increased occurrences of 
inde and ibi as pronominal adverbs are part of this same personalism. The dis- 
appearance of the Passive-Deponent endings (resulting also in extended use of 
homo) is inspired by increased employment of the reflexive pronoun. The 
development of a new future tense from an idiom of possession is another mani- 
festation of Christian personal expression; additional interjections ana preposi- 
tional constructions also show this new exuberance. Around 800 A.D. the vo- 
cabulary in northern Gaul was 80 per cent basic Latin and 20 per cent foreign in 
origin. The foreign words and neologisms were required by the new popular 
expression to achieve force and wealth of imagery. In Gaul there was ahomo- 
geneity of the population, due to the rural character of the settlements. After 
850 new influences of a different kind affected local and regional life which pro- 
moted dialect developments. 

My own views on Vulgar Latin have not been as stable as has been the case 
with those of Professor Muller. I can do no more than sketch them at this 
juncture with full realization that unsupported as they are they may not be con- 
vincing.! I agree that the Latin which was spread over the colonies was an 
official spoken koiné. Many Roman soldiers could hardly have been called na- 
tive speakers of Latin. Among peoples who were predominantly Celtic, Ligurian, 
Illyrian, Iberian, Oscan or Punic the official Latin koiné was a distinguishing 
mark of a Roman and they sought to acquire it. This spoken koiné was not 
static, of course. It was a living stream of language which tolerated minor in- 
novations until around 200 A.D. At that date the toleration became much 
greater. Study of Roman history shows that at that time there was a decided 
loosening of standards and puristic ideas. Citizenship was extended; centurions 
were no longer required to be Italians; such an emperor as Septimius Severus 
spoke poor Latin. From approximately 200 A.D., then, the koiné emanating 


1 A more detailed expression of my own views on the development of Vulgar Latin and 
Romance will appear in the Dictionary of Languages which should be published in 1947 by 
the Philosophical Library of New York City. 

Another exposition of Vulgar Latin and early Romance differing somewhat from mine 
is that of Giuliano Bonfante in Renaissance 1.573-88 (1943). Bonfante does not stress the 
koiné concept and he revives Gréber’s theory of differences traceable to the stages of Latin 
spoken by the original Latin colonists. Due to the restricted number of early colonists from 
Italy and to the living nature of many of their contacts with Italy it seems to me that this 
‘colonization theory’ could not account for more than a few pronunciation characteristics, 
which might in turn be strongly modified by sub-stratum. Bonfante is also our most active 
exponent of the Age and Area hypothesis among scholars of this country. 
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from the Roman area tolerated many vulgarisms peculiar to that region. These 
vulgarisms (e.g.4 > ¢; % > 9, etc.), more or less uniform thruout the Empire are 
what we call Vulgar Latin (in its first stages). There were many vulgarisms in 
Italy dating from pre-Plautine days but such things were now tolerated and 
spread. Professor Muller thinks that such tolerance came only after 550 and 
that it was due to Christian ‘personalism.’ I agree that the bishops and other 
leaders of Christianity participated in the spread of a Latin koiné with a wider 
tolerance, but they did so along with officials of the government. A point in 
Professor Muller’s argument which is taken for granted in the present book is 
that written koiné is the same as spoken koiné. In his Chrestomathy of Vulgar 
Latin (p. 9) he says that the Christian fathers would have used in their writing 
any vulgar koiné that existed among the people. I am tremendously opposed to 
this opinion, although I know that it is a cardinal one with Professor Muller. 
The archaizing influence of the schools was an influence that could not be thrown 
off. ‘Those who learned to read and write wanted to do the best they could. 
Errors which crept in were due to ignorance and imperfect instruction. This 
meant that the written language of the Merovingian age was a pale dim shadow 
of the writings of Cicero, Quintilian, Aulus Gellius, Tacitus, etc., colored by the 
spoken koiné but not exactly equivalent to it. The concept of a conscious 
phonemic transcription of what was actually being spoken did not come until the 
ninth and tenth centuries. The syncope which Professor Muller dates so late 
occurs occasionally in Cicero, Horace, and their contemporaries (e.g. auricla < 
auricula) and particularly in pre-Plautine Latin. (I have now modified my own 
previous belief that no stress accent at all was present before 200 A.D.) 

The author does not take into account the Age and Area hypothesis or any 
small part of it. ‘Those sections of the Empire which maintained closest connec- 
tions with Italy, through geographic and political advantages, were more sensi- 
tive to the continuous changes which appeared in the spoken koiné of the Roman 
area. In the sixth and seventh centuries northern Gaul was not so closely con- 
nected with Italy, as were the areas on the northwestern rim of the Mediterranean 
sea. Perhaps the preservation of the two-case system represents an archaism in 
aree laterali (northern Gaul and Dacia, also found in Old Provencal and to a 
lesser extent on the western edge of the Raeto-Romance territory), which was 
ironed out during those centuries in the more central Latin speaking areas. 

A main point in Professor Muller’s theory with which many of us differ is his 
complete rejection of substratum influence except in vocabulary. Meyer-Liibke 
also rejected this, but Meillet and other distinguished linguists accepted it. 
Muller’s argument that a second-generation Italian in New York, or a second- 
generation foreigner in Paris, speaks the language of his new environment per- 
fectly is not apposite to the question. Much more telling is the situation in the 
Pennsylvania German areas where, after many generations in the United States, 
the inhabitants have strong German characteristics in syntax and pronunciation, 
as well as in vocabulary. I quite agree with Muller that, outside of Italy, re- 
gional attacks upon the koiné would not be entirely successful until after the 
central authority of the Roman area was greatly weakened (after 550). Because 
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Professor Muller denies the substratum he will not allow Germanic influence upon 
the early Romance of Gaul (except in vocabulary around 800 A.D.) It is gen- 
erally accepted among comparativists that the future tense develops from a 
Desiderative aspect of the verb. In some languages the so-called future is an 
old subjunctive; and this phenomenon occurred long before influences such as 
are described on pp. 180-91 of the present book were present. The author 
should have used Miss Hatcher’s Reflexive Verbs (Johns Hopkins’ Press, 1942) 
in his discussion of the disappearance of the Deponent-Passive forms. However, 
her viewpoint also is somewhat subjective. 

Many of these matters on which we are all expressing an opinion will never be 
settled to the satisfaction of everyone. Fortunately it is permitted to us to differ 
and remain good friends. I believe that every Romance linguist, as well as all 
medieval historians of the early Middle Ages, should be familiar with Professor 
Muller’s book and, where they can not accept what he says, they may be inspired 
to delve further and to elaborate on certain matters where he has shown the way. 

I am a firm advocate of economy in printing and proof reading, so I never 
quarrel with typography as a general rule. It is a pity, however, that an s 
mat of a slightly larger font got into the linotype magazine and shows on some 
of the pages of this book; e.g. p. 28. 


Ursan T. Hotmges, Jr. 


DAG NORBERG, ‘Faire faire quelque chose 4 quelqu’un,’ Recherches sur 
Vorigine latine de la construction romane, Sprdkvetenskapliga Sdllskapets 
Férhandlinger, Uppsala 1943-1945, Bilaga E, pp. 65-106. 

Refuting previous theories of E. Richter (the preposition d in the construction 
faire faire quelque chose a quelqu’un comes from ab, not ad: ‘Ab’ in romanischen, 
Halle 1904, 74 ff.), H. F. Muller (@ quelqu’un comes from an original Latin dative 
of agent, while the active infinitive comes from a merger of active and passive 
infinitives brought about by phonological confusion of endings: Origine et his- 
toire de la preposition ‘d’ dans les locutions du type de ‘faire faire quelque chose a 
quelqu’un,’ Poitiers 1912) and others, the author claims that the use of the 
Romance dative of the person comes from the Latin dative with certain verbs 
of ordering and permitting (dare, mandare, imperare, concedere, permittere), ex- 
tended to other verbs (iubere, sinere) which originally took the accusative, and 
ultimately to facere, larare, widere, audire; while the infinitive is the descendant 
of the Latin active infinitive of purpose (dare alicui aquam bibere). 

The demonstration has its weaknesses. The author states (67-73) that the 
dative of agent is of fairly frequent occurrence in Classical literature, particularly 
among the poets, but rare among prose writers, and practically non-existent in 
the popular language. When the dative of agent appears in late writers, such 


2 In Language 7.194-9 (1931) and 9.162-70 (1933), I sought to establish some Germanic 
influence on Old French syntax, by a special methodology of elimination. Inasmuch as 
nobody has done me the honor to cite these articles, although occasionally the same ideas 
crop up elsewhere, I am résigned and no longer insist. Among other constructions I ex- 
plained the passive construction with homo and such a construction as lever sus ‘get up’. 
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as Fortunatus, it is ‘undoubtedly’ due to literary influences and not to the spoken 
tongue (74). This ‘can be proved,’ but he does not undertake to prove it. Even 
if we grant, in part, the author’s contention, there is nothing to prevent the 
hypothesis of a merger of various dative functions in the later period. 

Of greater importance is the author’s discussion of the role of the infinitive in 
these constructions. He freely admits (77, n. 1) that in some of Muller’s ex- 
amples ‘il s’agit d’un véritable infinitif passif, qui, par suite de la confusion 
phonétique entre e et 7, ressemble 4 un infinitif actif.’ If this is true, Muller’s 
main contention stands. Again, there is nothing against assuming a merger, 
in later times, of various infinitive functions, or the coupling of analogical with 
phonological factors (something which Muller himself advances when he states 
that in the third conjugation, where active and passive infinitives could not pho- 
netically merge, the analogy of the other three conjugations ultimately prevailed 
over such differences in form as regere—regi, facere—fiert). 

The author further weakens his own stands and strengthens Muller’s by his 
statement on p. 80 (‘Sans doute, c’est en grande partie pour des raisons 
phonétiques qu’on a abandonné la construction passive au VI® siécle. On ne 
pouvait plus distinguer par la prononciation les infinitifs en -are — -ari, ere — 
-eri, -ire — -irt, et on a choisi la construction active’), which is at striking vari- 
ance with his further statement on p. 82 (‘En somme, il est évident que tout 
)’édifice qu’a construit M. Muller repose sur des spéculations illusoires et manque 
entiérement de base’). 

As for the Norberg’s infinitive of purpose, which apparently is the cornerstone 
of his contention, we are at a loss to interpret his own contradictory remarks 
(97): ‘L’emploi de l’infinitif final dans le latin classique et dans le latin tardif 
doit done étre regardé, en grande partie, comme un phénoméne purement 
littéraire’ and ‘Mais il faut supposer que cet infinitif s’est maintenu aussi, a 
travers toutes les époques, dans le langage du peuple illettré,’ or (98): ‘Il paratt 
donc hors de doute que le sens final primitif de l’infinitif s’est maintenu constam- 
ment dans la langue latine populaire, méme si, 4 l’époque classique, les gens in- 
struits évitaient d’employer l’infinitif dans ce sens.’ Is the infinitive of purpose 
on which he builds his thesis a purely literary phenomenon, or a popular spoken- 
tongue usage? Until Norberg decides, we must withhold judgment, or ‘faute 
de mieux,’ fall back upon Muller’s theory of a confusion of active and passive 
infinitives due originally to phonological factors arising after the Classical period 
by reason of the Vulgar Latin stress-accent which robbed the vowels first of their 
quantity, then of their distinct quality. 

This theory has its real drawbacks which no one has ever taken the trouble 
to point out. Italian has precisely the same construction as French (far fare 
qualche cosa a qualcuno: ho fatto scrivere una lettera a mio fratello). Yet in Italian 
the phonological merger of the final -e of the active infinitive and the final 7 of 
the passive infinitive is extremely doubtful, not to say impossible; Italian main- 
tains a careful distinction in the final syllable between Latin -% and Latin -é, 
-€,-t. If Muller’s theory, accepted at least in part by Norberg, is to have any 
validity, the parallelism of the Italian and French constructions must be ex- 
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plained away. It is my personal opinion, as yet unsubstantiated by specific 
research in the Vulgar Latin documents of Italy, that the construction in Italian 
may have come as part of a French influence exerted upon Italian in its most 
formative stages in the pre-Romance period, and particularly after the 
Carolingian victories over the Longobards (see my Italian Language, New York 
1941, 51-52). The full triumph of the construction with the active infinitive 
could be one of the linguistic contributions made by Carolingian France to 
Italian linguistic development. Of course, the appearance of any considerable 
number of constructions with the active infinitive of the type dicere aut nominare 
potest, (in the sense of ‘can be said or mentioned’) in the earlier Longobardic docu- 
ments of Italy would suffice to invalidate this hypothesis, and to cast new doubt 
over the phonological infinitive merger postulated by Muller, whose findings 
for what concerns the French documents of the eighth century I have myself 
fully substantiated (see my Language of the Eighth-Century Texts in Northern 
France, New York 1932, pp. 267-71, 284-7, 297-9). 

A minor criticism of Norberg’s work appears in connection with p. 98, n. 1. 
Having previously spoken of the occasional use of esse for verbs of motion, and 
having cited sporadic Latin and French examples (fuimus uisitare Romam; une 
Duchesse ... que je fus visiter), he adds ‘De méme souvent en espagnol, ov la 
valeur finale de l’infinitif est soulignée au moyen de la préposition ad. Beardsley 
donne plusieurs exemples de cette construction, p. 162 et suiv., par exemple E/ 
libro de Alixandre 524 fuelo a prender; 1102 fue los a conbater; 603 fueron se a 
esconder.’ Norberg seems unaware of the fact that in Spanish fut serves as the 
past of ir as well as of ser and that ir, in any tense, not merely in the one borrowed 
from ser, is always construed with the preposition a before a following infinitive 
(voy a hacerlo, iba a escribir). 

In conclusion, it seems to us that in the discussion of this construction the 
fundamental issue is not dative of agent vs. dative used with certain verbs and 
extended to others, but rather the nature and origin of the active infinitive with 
passive meaning, which must remain in doubt until extensive research into the 
beginnings of the parallel Italian construction clears the atmosphere. We also 
miss in Norberg’s discussion any mention of the very interesting Romance re- 
versal of the personal object to the accusative when there is no object of the thing 
(je lui fais écrire la lettre, but je le fais écrire; gli faccio cantare quella canzone, but 
faccio cantare mio fratello). 


Marto A. PEt 


DAG NORBERG, Syntaktische Forschungen auf dem Gebiete des Spatlateins 
und das friihen Mittellateins. Uppsala, 1943. 283 pp. 

The publication of Henri Francois Muller’s latest book! makes a discussion of 
Professor Norberg’s studies particularly timely, since they deal with the interpre- 
tation of phenomena tending to confirm rather than refute the hypothesis of close 
relationship between the texts of the Merovingian period and the oral language 


1 L’époque mérovingienne, essai de synthése de philologie et d’histoire, New York, 1945. 
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existent at that time.2 A disciple of the well-known Latinist Einar Léfstedt, the 
author of this work has made extensive use of the pre-Carolingian texts in his 
search for the sources of Romance phenomena. Altho some of his conclusions 
are open to challenge—particularly since he has paid too little attention to the 
dates of the MS. from which he quotes—Professor Norberg has added valuable 
data to our store of knowledge concerning pre-Romance syntax, a field woefully 
neglected in recent years. 

Professor Norberg’s book is a series of chapters on divers phenomena: On the 
History of the Latin Declension, The Predicate Nominative in Place of the Ac- 
cusative, On the History of the Conjunction Quod, etc. Most of the sixteen 
chapters deal with syntactic problems relating to the use and function of the 
noun and the verb in Late Latin. The author presents a wealth of data to sup- 
port his hypotheses, but unfortunately, despite a lengthy introduction on the 
subject of Vulgar Latin, fails to tie his results together into a cohesive and unified 
whole. 

In his opening chapter Professor Norberg takes Traube to task for his incor- 
rect analysis of Low Latin as an ‘artificial’ product. He feels that the relation- 
ship between the spoken and the written language, especially in Merovingian 
Gaul, was far greater than is generally supposed. He correctly points out that 
written Latin changed more in the short period between Gregory of Tours and 
its Merovingian form than in the six hundred years from Cicero to Gregory 
(p. 12). In the middle of the eighth century this development was brought to a 
halt by the reforms of Pepin and Charlemagne. The cleavage between the 
spoken and the written language then became so vast that they could no longer 
influence each other. He does not doubt that the language of Gregory of Tours 
was comprehensible even to the ignorant of his time. After following Professor 
Muller and his school thus far, he suddenly shifts from agreement to complete 
disagreement when he states (p. 19): ‘Es scheint nur demnach ganz zweifelhaft, 
dass das aus der Merowingerzeit erhalten Latein grossenteils ein Kulturerzeugnis 
ist.’ Later on he calls Merovingian Latin an ‘artifizielles Gemisch.’ He there- 
fore disagrees with Ferdinand Lot’s predication of two separate languages, a 
written Latin and an entirely different Vulgar tongue. He does not seem to 
take cognizance of the fact that Lot modified his earlier position when he wrote :* 


? For a discussion of the views of Max Bonnet and H. F. Muller and his school versus 
those of Meyer-Liibke, Brunot, Nyrop, etc. see L. F. Sas, The Noun Declension System in 
Merovingian Latin, Paris, 1937, pp. 2-9. According to the traditional explanation, the 
texts of the Merovingian period are in ‘bas-latin,’ defined as an artificial mixture of the 
classical and the popular, written by scribes who were trying to imitate the classical 
language, but who unconsciously, or thru ignorance, made slips or ‘errors’ due to the in- 
fluence of the vulgar language. 

3 This is one of the foundation stones of the Muller hypothesis. Professor Norberg seems 
to take Gregory’s well known remarks to his mother literally: CONFESSORES (Mon. 
Germ. Hist.), p. 747, 25. 

‘ Norberg quotes: Ferdinand Lot, ‘A quelle époque a-t-on cessé de parler latin?’ Bulletin 
Ducange, 1931, pp. 97-152, but should have given Lot’s later position, found in Histoire du 
moyen-dge, 1.612; despite the 1928 date this book has a note referring to a work published in 
1934 and therefore must have been published after the latter date. It is also interesting to 
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‘Le latin parlé-avait prodigieusement évolvué depuis la fin de l’Empire romain. 
Or les hommes instruits, méme le clergé, le pronongaient.’ Professor Norberg 
also believes that H. F. Muller has erred in calling both of these separate facets 
of the same language. In refutation of the latter’s position, Norberg asks why 
any linguistic reforms were necessary, if the people and the court spoke the same 
language. Despite these sentiments, he still feels that pre-Carolingian Latin is 
far more valuable to the linguist than the ‘lofty’ Carolingian idiom, which, he 
says, had no relationship whatsoever with the living, popular language of 
the time. 

It seems to this reviewer at least that Professor Norberg’s work suffers from the 
same defects for which he criticizes Meyer-Liibke. It is not possible to treat 
linguistic phenomena in a period of great social upheaval as if they operated in a 
vacuum. If Gregory of Tours wrote a language that was very closely related to 
the spoken language, then it follows logically—unless his successors lived and 
wrote in an entirely different society—that the Merovingian scribes also did the 
same. The answer to Professor Norberg’s question concerning the necessity for 
the linguistic reforms of Pepin and Charlemagne is really quite simple. To both 
of these rulers, the language spoken in Gaul was really an incorrect form of Latin. 
It seemed to them formless and rustic and they could not possibly have perceived 
in it the seeds of a future ‘Old French.’”® Charlemagne’s mother tongue was 
Germanic and the Latin he learned at school was approximately classical, insofar 
as grammar and orthography are concerned. As Professor Muller has pointed 
out, Charlemagne considered what we now call innovations as ‘des solécismes 
barbares et méme dangereux pour la foi.’ 

I have dwelt somewhat upon the author’s attitude towards Vulgar Latin and 
the Merovingian texts since it provides the key to certain contradictions in his 
conclusions. Thus he accepts the testimony of the texts which show -as as the 
regular nominative plural form of the first declension,’ but rejects the oblique -o 
form for the genitive. He further sees a correlation between the disuse of a given 
case and its final absorption by another case (p. 42), but rejects the evidence of 
the texts concerning the vitality of the ablative case. He disagrees with both 
Mohl* and Meyer-Liibke concerning the origin of the Italian feminine in -e. 
He states that -as was on the way to becoming supreme even in Italy. He as- 
serts that -ae was again restored when final -s disappeared there.® 

Despite these weaknesses in principle, Professor Norberg’s work is a valuable 





note that Henri Pirenne in his Mohomet et Charlemagne, Paris, 1937, p. 121, adopts the view- 
point of the Muller school: ‘C’est ce que les lettrés appellent le latin rustique. Mais ils 
s’y prétent et l’emploient surtout en Gaule, parce qu’il est la langue populaire, celle de 
tous.’ 

5 Jt was Gaston Paris who pointed out that ‘les phénoménes réputés aujourd’hui les 
plus grossi¢rement fautifs seront proclamés demain les seuls légitimes.’ 

8 Op. cit. 292. 

7 Cases in the texts are legion. See Sas, op. cit., pp. 75-80; also M. A. Pei, The Language 
of the Eighth Century Texts in Northern France, p. 138. 

8 F. G. Mohl, Introduction 4 la chronologie du latin vulgaire, Paris, 1899. 

* Cp. M.A. Pei, The Italian Language, New York, 1941, p. 72. 
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contribution to our knowledge of Vulgar Latin. His analysis is sometimes pene- 
trating, as, for example, his explanation of O. Fr. La resurrection de Iesu Christ, 
le reis. He indicates that in this type there is a psychological pause between one 
noun and another placed in apposition with it so that the latter becomes a sort of 
independent sentence (p. 68). Interesting also are his remarks concerning the 
active and passive meanings of the present participle (p. 176) and his treatment 
of cases like O. Fr. la chambre son pedre, in which the oblique form is a sort of 
dativus sympatheticus (p. 43). The multitude of examples provide the raw ma- 
terials with which Professor Norberg himself and other scholars can round out 
more systematically and more fully our knowledge of many thorny problems 
in Vulgar and Merovingian Latin which still remain unsolved. 


Louis FurRMAN Sas 


VINCENZO COCCO, Caballus: studio lessicografico ed etimologico. Coimbra, 

1945. 49 pp. 

In the lexicographical portion of this work, which for sound methodological 
reasons comes first and is presented with no reference to possible etymology, 
Cocco establishes the following conclusions: (1) The Latin word caballus is used 
sometimes with no apparent specialization of meaning as against equus ‘horse’, 
at other times in contexts which suggest such a meaning as ‘nag’ or ‘work 
horse’; if there is a slight connotation of ‘gelding’ it could only be secondary and 
due to the fact that most work horses were castrated. (Greek xaSa\ns also, 
in its few occurrences, either means ‘nag’ or ‘work horse’ or is a simple equiva- 
lent of trmos ‘horse’). (2) The word caballus is favored at the end of the 
hexameter, eguus at the end of the so-called pentameter (of course the opposite 
distribution would be metrically impossible) ; the choice on metrical grounds may 
be taken to imply that the two words were virtual synonyms. (3) The use of 
caballus is on the whole favored by authors who are fond of using popular words, 
and avoided by those who strive for classical purity of diction; in later texts where 
both eguus and caballus appear, eguus tends to be used in phrases which are 
echoed from Augustan authors, otherwise caballus. In short, caballus is a rustic 
and popular term, and owes its prevalence in late Latin and in Romance to that 
fact, not to any supposed specialization of meaning. The documentation of all 
these points is ample, and the reasoning valid. Also included are brief studies of 
all derivatives of caballus in Latin, of caballa ‘mare’, and of the Greek forms 
xaBaddAns and xaBadXelor. 

The etymological part of the work presents no fundamentally new thesis: 
Cocco accepts and reinforces the Illyrian etymology of the word already pro- 
posed by Grégoire in Etudes Horatiennes, Brussels 1937, pp. 81-93. He differs 
from Grégoire’s expressed opinions only in two respects, both times rightly, as 
it seems: whereas Grégoire states that the immediate source of Latin cchallus 
is the Greek (which in turn had borrowed the word from Illyrian), Cocco ho. * 
that the Greeks and the Romans borrowed the word independently from their 
Balkan neighbors; and whereas Grégoire interprets the word xaBadd¢iov (in a 
Greek inscription from Callatis on the Black Sea) simply as ‘horse,’ Cocco takes 
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it to mean ‘horse-drawn means of transport’, on account of the suffix—an inter- 
pretation which fits the context at least equally well. 

Negatively, Cocco strengthens the case for Grégoire’s Illyrian derivation by 
weakening the case for the competing derivation originally proposed by Maass in 
Rheinisches Museum 74.469 (1925)—namely that Greek xaSa\)ns as an ethnic 
name for ‘gelding,’ comparable to German Wallach and French hongre, is con- 
nected with the place names K4f8atis and KafaXia, and the ethnic name 
KaBanels, all of Asia Minor—and later amplified by Kretschmer in Glotta 16.191 
(1927) and 20.248, and by Robert in Revue de Philologie, Ser. 3, 13.175-9 (1939). 
A particularly telling point is Cocco’s correction of Kretschmer’s view on the 
form «48m os occurring in Hesychios. Reading the gloss as xaBndos° 6 drecxodvupevos 
7d aldoiov' of 5é€ Svos, Kretschmer suggested that the word trmos had been 
lost immediately after aidoiov, so that the original must have meant 
‘castrated horse or ass.’ Cocco points out, however, that the word évos has 
here been introduced into the text of Hesychios by an unjustified emendation. 
The codex has not évos but dvoua, and thus the whole gloss states simply that 
x@Bndos means ‘eunuch’ and is also used as a proper name; the second part of 
the proposition is also confirmed by inscriptional evidence! The demonstration 
is as brilliant as it is simple. Undoubtedly Kretschmer’s ass must go, and with 
it his horse. Without the support of this gloss, the names from Asia Minor do 
not weigh heavily as evidence against Cocco’s demonstration that Greek xaBadAns 
and Latin caballus do not have the specific meaning of ‘gelding,’ and against the 
point he makes about the lack of evidence for the castration of horses in Asia 
Minor. Cocco also considers and rejects the possibility of Gallic or Etruscan 
derivation of the word, with sound arguments. 

On the positive side, Cocco’s main contributions are as follows: he adduces new 
evidence in support of Grégoire’s view that Greek xdBados ‘porter’ is a doublet 
of xaBaddns (Grégoire had already established the Balkan derivation of x6BaXos, 
and had reconciled the apparently divergent meanings of the two words by a care- 
ful and convincing semantic study) by an accumulation of examples of oscillation 
between a and o in Thracian and Illyrian; he gives also an extensive list of forms 
demonstrating the vitality of the suffix -al(l)- in the Illyrian area; and with 
particular reference to the Latin word, he lists the proper names with the base 
Cabal(l)- which occur in the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, showing that they 
appear chiefly in Illyrian or Venetic territory, and only secondarily in regions 
where the population was at least partly Gallic. The weight of the new evidence 
is quite considerable. ; 

For the most part, adverse criticism of this careful piece of work can apply 
only to minor points. Thus Cocco should have given the exact location of 
Callatis (near Mangalia, 44 kilometers south of Constanta, in present-day 
Rumania), as Grégoire did, instead of locating it vaguely ‘sul mar Nero’ (23); 
the inscription of Callatis is of primary importance as containing the earliest 
occurrence in Greek of the base xaBa\\- in a common noun (3d century B.C.), 
and one wants to know at a glance whether the locality is far enough north on 
the Black Sea to point definitely away from Asia Minor and towards the northern 
Balkans. Inn. 5, p. 34, Hesychios’ lemma alcdpwv ‘kind of hawk’ should be 
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quoted as a parallel to aicé\wv (same meaning), with pfor \. Once or twice Cocco 
overlooks a point in favor of his own argument: for instance, when on p. 39 he 
states that the name Cabalacius (CIL. 5.4550) occurs in territory with mixed 
Gallic and Raetic population, he might properly have mentioned that Raetic 
is almost certainly an Illyrian dialect, as shown by Bonfante BSL 36.141-54 
(1935) and independently by Whatmough Harv. Stud. in Class. Phil. 48.181- 
202 (1937); and some reference might have been made to Horace’s phrase 
Satureiano . . . caballo (Sat. 1.6.59), where the epithet refers to the place name 
Saturium or Larbpov in Apulia, cf. Krahe ZONF. 7.11-12 (1931). 

These are, as stated, minor matters. The only more serious weakness of the 
work occurs in Cocco’s attempt to determine the provenance of the word in 
Illyrian. His reasoning on this point may be summarized as follows: xa8ndos 
means ‘eunuch’ and is used as a proper name (see above); hence the phonetically 
similar personal and ethnic names from Asia Minor quoted by Maass, Kretsch- 
mer, and Robert may have a like meaning (evidence is given for the existence of 
other ethnic names which also had the meaning ‘eunuch’); the word must have 
passed from Asia Minor to the Balkans as an ethnic word for ‘castrated man’; 
in the Balkans, the word must have changed in meaning first from ‘castrated 
man’ to ‘castrated horse’, then from ‘castrated horse’ to ‘work horse’ or even 
to a meaning practically identical with that of the generic term ‘horse’; at this 
stage of its semantic development it must have passed into Latin and Greek. 
The chain of reasoning is too long to be convincing. At the very least, semantic 
parallels are needed for the change in meaning from ‘castrated man’ to ‘cas- 
trated horse’, and for the further change from ‘castrated horse’ to ‘work horse’; 
and none are given. (English gelding is itself probably an example of the first 
change, see N.E.D.) In any case these changes in meaning within Balkan 
territory are purely hypothetical, and serially dependent hypotheses are a mark 
of far less conscientious method than that which characterizes the rest of this 
work. It is perhaps still preferable to seek the ultimate source of caballus in 
the pre-Indo-European substratum of southern Europe, especially as Cocco does 
not succeed in discrediting all the evidence to this effect presented by Ribezzo in 
RIGI. 18.78 (1934). 

In short, Cocco is in my opinion successful in proving (after Grégoire) the 
immediate Illyrian derivation of the word in question, but not so successful in 
proving an ultimate Microasiatic origin for it. It is only fair to add that pre- 
cisely the opposite view as to the relative probability of Cocco’s two theses is 
stated by Clemente Merlo and Giorgio Pasquali of the Royal Academy of Italy, 
in their ‘Relazione’ appended to the work, p. 49. However, it is a pleasure to 
agree with them on a different point: namely, that Cocco’s treatment of certain 
Greek and Latin glosses is exemplary. Besides the treatment of the Hesychios 
gloss xa8ndos already commended, there is also a notably thoro and convinc- 
ing demonstration that the form cabo found in several Latin glossaries is a ghost 
word. This contribution alone is enough to earn a considerable measure of 
gratitude from classical philologists, apart from the solid merit of the work in its 
larger aspects. 


C. R. SLEETH 
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MARGARET J. BATES, ‘Discrecién’ in the Works of Cervantes: a Semantic 
Study. A Dissertation. Washington, D. C., The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1945. viii + 92 pp. 

The problem treated in this study appears interesting, but very complex. To 
cope with it successfully one would need long and very careful preparation in 
such widely separated fields as ethics, history of literature (in a broad sense), and 
linguistics, the choice of special emphasis being, of course, at the discretion of the 
author. The chief defect in the plan of this thesis seems to be, precisely, due to 
the failure to choose the primary approach; to decide whether the topic is to be 
dealt with essentially from the point of view of a philosopher, a literary his- 
torian,! or a semanticist. The subtitle of the monograph seems to indicate that 
it is intended as a contribution to a linguistic discipline. If so, one is surprised 
to see how little the author has made use of the different methods of semasiologic 
and onomasiologic analysis as applied to Romance material. 

Her research amounts to this: she has conscientiously extracted several hun- 
dred passages in which Cervantes uses discrecién (including all derivatives, and 
some synonyms and antonyms); the chosen word, as was known before, was a 
favorite with the author of Don Quijote. These occurrences she has brought 
together in a rather loose fashion, intermingling her quotations with brief sum- 
maries of the given situations and interpreting the less obvious passages in the 
light of various theories on Cervantes’ philosophical views. Judging by the 
bibliography, she has examined a large portion of the extensive literature on 
Cervantes. She is thus able to participate in the controversy on some debatable 
issues like Cervantes’ hypocrisy and rationalism. With the sizable material of 
excerpts at her command, she occasionally succeeds in improving upon the inter- 
pretation of earlier commentators like Clemencin and Rodriguez Marin. For 
background material, she effectively uses the treatise Didlogo de la discrecién 
by Cervantes’ contemporary Damasio de Frias; references to the pronounce- 
ments of other men of letters on the virtue of discretion appear sometimes gra- 
tuitous. 

Substantives and adjectives, in marked contrast to verbs, frequently fail to 
show an abundance of constructional and phraseological detail commensurate 
with their diversity of meaning. Under these circumstances (which, incidentally, 
help to explain R. J. Cuervo’s lack of interest in discreto), Miss Bates’ procedure 
of identifying the meaning of the word under study in each single passage thru 
painstaking analysis of the given situation is undoubtedly sound. Unfortun- 
ately, she has not made full use of the hard labor involved in this preliminary 
phase of investigation. 

It is not sufficiently clear whether this work is a disquisition on discretion (in 
its original connotation of ‘discernment, intelligence,’ and also of ‘prudence, 
moderation’), as exemplified by the thinker and artist Cervantes, or else on the 
Spanish word discrecién, with material drawn from the writings of Cervantes. 
If it were the second alternative, the only one apt to justify the emphasis on lin- 


1 For an evaluation of this thesis from the point of view of a literary historian, see Joaquin 
Casalduero’s criticism in Hispanic Review, 14.178-180. 
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guistics, we should be told under what circumstances discreto had accumulated, 
by the year 1600, a gamut of meanings in Spanish which were alien to the an- 
cestral language and to the majority of the cognate languages; to what extent 
(if at all) Cervantes’ special usage differed from that of his predecessors and con- 
temporaries, and what may have prompted him to use the word in his own way. 
There are some haphazard, but keen, observations on the ironical and adulatory 
meanings of discreto at the very outset (pp. 8-11); it may have been more appro- 
priate to relegate them to a final chapter since, in terms of semantics, they repre- 
sent the offshoots remotest from the root. 

Presented against the proper background, the history of discrétus, culminating 
in its use by Cervantes, would be fascinating. In Classical Latin, the word re- 
mained a true participle of discerné, -ére, signifying ‘separate’. In Church Latin, 
it evolved the additional meaning of ‘discriminating, intelligent.’ With this 
meaning, it was absorbed by literary Old French in the course of the twelfth 
century. Just when and thru what channels it penetrated into Spanish remains 
to be determined. Juan Ruiz, in the second quarter of the fourteenth century, 
used aguisado, entendido, fino, (mal)sabido, mesurado, rrazonado, sabidor, sabio, 
sesudo, sotil for ‘wise, understanding, shrewd, cunning, crafty, sly, clever, learned, 
sensible, subtle’; there is no trace of discreto in his Libro de buen amor. Nebrija, 
in the days of Columbus, failed to record discreto in his Castilian-Latin lexicon, 
while translating Lat. discrété and discrétim by ‘apartadamente’. Conceivably, 
his attitude toward Latinisms was that of a purist. Yet discreto and discricgion 
do occur as early as the beginning of the fifteenth century, e.g. in the Confisién 
del amante, which goes back to John Gower, through a lost Old Portuguese ver- 
sion? Significantly enough, the older meaning of discrétion (‘discrimination,’ 
also ‘free will, free decision’) was swept away in French except in a few set phrases 
like a la discrétion de; see Wartburg, Franz. etym. Wtb., 3.92; Bloch-Wartburg, 
Dict. étymol., 1.223. It yielded ground to the new sense ‘réserve de celui qui ne 
fait ou ne dit que ce qu’il convient de faire ou de dire,’ which penetrated subse- 
quently into English, German, and other languages exposed to the influence of 
French. In contrast, the older meaning (‘intelligent’) had attained such im- 
portance in Spanish that it could not easily be overlaid by any innovation radiat- 
ing from France. At present, Span. discreto, in point of range and frequency, 
surpasses its congeners in other Western languages by a wide margin; M. A. 
Buchanan assigns it the astonishingly high credit number 27.3. 

Within this general framework, the special uses of discreto in the spoken and 
written language of the Golden Age should have been analyzed. The testimony 
of Renaissance dictionaries (C. de las Casas, R. Percivale and J. Minsheu, C. 
Oudin, G. Vittori, S. de Covarrubias, L. Franciosini) seems to indicate that many 
of the uses documented by Miss Bates were not peculiar to Cervantes alone. 
The process of incorporating a Latinism into a vernacular lexical system has 
hardly been studied as yet, except by Gilliéron, who established certain connec- 

? Discreto, on fols. 88vo, 236ro, 317vo; discrigion on fols. 95ro, 190ro, 194ro, 217ro, 313ro. 


Discreto also in Fernio Lopes, Primeira Parte da Crénica de D. Jodo Primeiro (Lisbon 
1915) 34. 
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tions between this phenomenon and the elimination of homonyms. Many 
interesting facets of the problem await clarification. In what way, for instance, 
did the presence of indigenous cuerdo, cordura (unknown to French and Italian) 
affect the development of learned discreto and discrecién? After deducting all 
the uses of discreto which Cervantes shared with his contemporaries, the author 
might ultimately have discovered a residue of cases showing personal preferences 
of the writer, fanciful extensions of the accepted meanings, and the like; these 
might have been compared with his other stylistic devices with interesting 
results. 

Thus, it is seen that Miss Bates has not made full use of her material. She has 
not developed a comprehensive scheme of historical or descriptive analysis. 
She has not gone from collection on to conclusion, from the known to the un- 
known. Her ‘semantic study’ remains largely on a primary level. Neverthe- 
less, her book has distinct exegetic value, and may prove to be useful to students 
of literature. The appended index, in the absence of a Cervantes concordance, 
helps to identify passages illustrative of the use of an important group of words 
(agudo, astuto, avisado, comedido, recatado, sagaz, and the like). 


Yaxov MALKIEL 


WOLF LESLAU, A Short Grammar of Tigré. New Haven, American Oriental 

Society (Offprint Series No. 18), 1945. 66 pp. 

This is the second group of studies in the field of Ethiopic dialects published by 
Dr. Leslau within the past year. He works at higher speed than most scholars 
would care to risk, perhaps because he feels it necessary to call attention to a 
neglected area of linguistic studies. 

The present monograph consists of two articles published in JAOS. The first, 
‘The Verb in Tigré (North Ethiopic)’, appeared in vol. 65, No. 1, while the 
second, ‘Grammatical Sketches in Tigré’, appeared in vol. 65, No. 3. 

In view of the absence of scientific grammars of this dialect, Dr. Leslau has 
performed a service to linguistic science by providing us with his Short Grammar. 
The editors of JAOS also deserve our thanks for putting out the offprint in 
inexpensive form. 

The reviewer does not have enough knowledge of Ethiopic dialects (other 
than Geez) to be able to give more than a rough estimate of the value of Dr. 
Leslau’s work. The author seems to have dealt competently with the most im- 
portant phonetic, morphological and syntactic phenomena in Tigré so far as these 
are known from published texts. Because he has not had access to native in- 
formants, he has not been able to deal with such a matter as stress, which is 
unfortunate in view of its importance for phonological history. 

In the critical remarks that follow the reviewer ventures to raise questions 
about two or three details of which the author’s discussion seemed to him inade- 
quate or obscure, in the hope that Dr. Leslau may some time further clarify 
these matters. 

There seems something unclear about the phonemic value of the symbol a 
for the vowel of the 6th order in Geez script, which Dr. Leslau describes as ‘a 





a | le 


w 


| 


“a 
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very short vowel’, referring to an article by Sundstrém in MO 8.1-2 (1914). 
For one thing the reviewer is not clear about the relation of a to d, which is 
described as a Ist order vowel ‘between a and e.’ Apparently in some cases 
9 is a shewa mobile, in others it is a full grade vowel practically identical with 4. 
For example on p. 10 we have the infinitive magtal and the noun mdqidl. It is 
difficult to believe that there is any phonetic difference between the vowels of 
the first syllables ‘of these two words. Again, how is it possible to pronounce 
such forms as gattul and gatalt unless they are identical with gdttul and gatalt? 

Another statement puzzling to the reviewer is that the geminated verbal type 
B qdttdlé corresponds in old Ethiopic as well as in the modern languages to the 
intensive stem of the other Semitic languages ‘as far as the form and often also 
the meaning is concerned, but not the grammatical category. . . . That is to say 
that we can not form at will in Ethiopic a verb of the geminated type from any 
verb of the simple type’ (p. 4). While it is true that therearefew verbs in Tigré, 
or in Geez for that matter, which have both a simple and geminated form or 
aspect, this does not seem to warrant our making a genetic distinction between 
Ethiopic and other Semitic languages. If there is a semantic distinction in the 
noun between ungeminated and geminated types (p. 166), why should there not 
have been such a one in verbal types, as indeed Dr. Leslau recognizes to exist in 
some verbs (ibid.)? 

These are some of the problems that have occurred to the reviewer, who is 
unfortunately not one of those very few living Semitists qualified to debate with 
Dr. Leslau about Ethiopic dialectology on something like equal terms. But the 
reviewer is certain that on the whole Dr. Leslau has given us as adequate and 
enlightening a presentation of Tigré grammar as can be expected in the present 
state of our knowledge. 


RautpeH Marcus 





